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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE situation in Paris is serious. The mortality 
from cholera has assumed very formidable pro- 
portions, and while it has not reached anything like 
the high rate which has prevailed in other cities, the 
deaths are numerous enough to make something like 
a panic in the city and to excite alarm throughout 
Western Europe. On Saturday there were sixteen 
deaths from cholera in the city at large, and forty in 
the hospitals. The latter are crowded with cholera 
patients. The ravages of the disease have been con- 
fined mainly, although not exclusively, to the 
soldiers of the garrison and to the poor quarters, 
where sanitary laws are disregarded and the popula- 
tion is dense. The Breteuil Asylum for, ple 
has suffered more than any other singleTecality or 
building, and has proved a veritable plague-spot. 
The lower temperature of the last few days is favor- 
able to the health of the city, and the physicians are 
protesting against anything like a feeling of panic ; 
they declare that the divease can be held in check. 
Millions of money have been expended in moderniz- 
ing parts of Paris, but a great deal still remains to be 


Eprrors. 


management of municipal affairs, Paris continues to 
invite disease by the filthin:ss of certain localities, 
the density of population, and the total disregard of 
sanitary laws on the part of the inhabitants. 


The presence of cholera in Paris is an ominous fact 
for Eogland and this country. Unless former expe 
riences are reversed, we must look for a new outbreak 
of the disease early next spring, and in that part of 
Europe with which we are in constant intercourse. 
It will be entirely our own fault if, with the winter 
before us in which to do the work thoroughly, we do 
not set our owa houses in order. There is no cause 
for immediate alarm, but there is not a day to be 
lost. The National Board of Health has addressed 
a communication to the Governors of all the Srates, 
calling attention to the steady westward march of 
the di-ease during the past two years, until it is now 
lodged in those European ports from which it always 
has hitherto been broughtto our shores. Intereourse 
with those ports never was so great or so difficult to 
control as now, and the Board express the hope that 
the attention of the Legislatures of the States will be 
called to the subject and that legislation will provide 
immediately for the organization of the most thor- 
ough sanitary service, State and local. In this city 
the Board of Health have the matter in hand, and, 
so far as we can judge, are taking prompt and ade- 
quate measures to put the city in the best sanitary 
condition. What is needed now is the prompt and 
universal co-operation of individuals everywhere. 
Every city and every town ought to be thoroughly 
overlooked by a competent body of men, who must 
rigorously compel the removal of all material which 


feeds the disease, and the most careful and thorough 


cleanliness of streets and tenements. Every private 
citizen ought to take this matter home to himself, for 
it concerns vitally every one. If we are not able 
wholly to avert the plague, we certainly shall be able 
to greatly mitigate the calamities which attend it, by 
setting our houses in order against its coming. 


The Franchise bill has passed the English House of 
Commons, ard by the time this issue of The Christian 
Union reaches its readers will probably have passed 
its second reading in the Houseof Lords. There was, 
a few days ago, a very general sentiment among 
the Conservatives in favor of a compromise, but the 
recent election in South Warwickshire showed such a 
large Conservative gain that the Tory leaders, inter- 
preting it as a change of public opinion in their favor, 
appear to have rejected the idea of compromise and 
to have determined upon a policy of thorough-going 
antagonism to the bill. It seems probable now that 
after the bill has passed its second reading in the 
House of Lords it will be held at that point, with a 
distinct notification to the Government on the part of 
the Tory leaders that it will go no further unless a 
Redistribution bill, satisfactory to them in its pro- 
visions, shall be introduced at once into the House of 
Commons. This forces a direct issue upon the Min- 
istry, which the more radical Liberals are not at all 
disposed to regret. 


Almost as many Americans as Englishmen felt a 
sense of personal loss or hearirg of the death of Mr. 
Fawcett, the Postmaster General. Ie was a man of 
very unusual history, acquirements, character, and 
misfortune. On economical subjects he held rank 
among the first writers ; asalegislator he spoke from 
a knowledge notable for its extent and accuracy on 
all subjects on which he dealt; as an administrator 
he commanded the respect of his subordinates; he 
infused into the great department of which he had 
charge a genuine zeal forthe public service. He was, 
in a word, that rare and invaluable man—a public 
servant who worked for his invisible and intangible 
master as he would work for himself. He introduced 
into the English Post-Office numerous improvements 


of an admirable and permanent character; among ‘ 


them the Postal Savings Bink and the Postal Express 
for large packages, both features of very great public 
convenience. Intellectually, his most marked echar- 
acteristics were thoroughuess, calmness, aud lucidity ; 
he spoke without passion,and always with that mental 
poise and repose which come either from a thorough 
mastery of the subject in hand or from a very equi- 
table temperament. The House of Commons was 


never stirred by him, but always gave him the closest- 


attention, and was instructed and persuaded by him. 
The story of his total blindness, resulting from an 
accident while he was in college, is” universally 
known. The story of his wonderful victory over the 
apparently insurmountable obstacles iu his path 
ought to be told by some akillful hand, and put into 
the hands of every complaining man and woman in 
the world. In spite of his blindness, his principal 
cnjoyments were horseback riding and skatins. His 
domestic life was one of the mos: beautiful in a 
couniry fall of beautiful family records. Lis accom- 
plished and gifted wife has been hands aud eyes to 
him, and through her he has carried on his studies as 
if no sense had failed him. His own purpose and 
her devotion have really given sight to the blind. 


The question of getting Egypt out of the financial 
slough in which she is now floundering is taxing Eng- 
lish ingenuity and financial dexterity to the utmost. 
Probably Mr. Gladstone, one of the most expert 
financiers in the world, never had a more perplexing 
and embarrassing problem to deal with. The facts 
are, briefly, these : There are no funds in the Egyptian 
Treasury ; there is no way of cutting down expenses 
so as to reduce the annual deficit ; it seems to beim- 
possible either to pay off or to fund the floating debt, 
and the European powers will not allow any further 
increase of that debt. In some way the deficiency 
must be made up ; taxation cannot be increased, 
because it is already cutting into the vitality of the 
people. If England were to step in and take posses- 
sion she might take matters into her own hands and 
deal with the problem with some hope of success ; 
but thatalso is impossible. Lord Northbrook’s propo- 
sals, which are just now the theme of hot discussion, 
involve the payment of the expense of the English 
garrison in Egypt tty the home government, and a 
reduction of interest on the Suez Canal shares pur- 
chased by Beaconsfield ten years ago. and from 
which the English Government derives an income of 
$1,000,000 annually. Lord Northbrook proposes to 
reduce this rather than the rate which the bond- 
holders have been receiving ; in other words, he pro 
poses to shift the burden of loss from private ind. vid- 
uals to the English people. 


The Congo Couference was formally opened in 
Berlin by Prince Bismarck last Saturday, in the same 
room that was occupied by the famous Conference 
six years ago. Bismarck was elected President, and 
his brief speech tothe delegates was pacitic in tone 
and gave an impression of moderation, which it is to 
be hoped will be sustained by the subsequent meet- 
ings of the Conference. Germany, Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, Spain, the United States, England, Italy, 
France, Russia, Turkey, and Sweden are represented 
by delegates. The Conference is called for the pur- 
pose of opening the Congo River to the trade of the 
world by settling the conflictivg claims of the various 
nationalities for control of the great water-course. 
Americans will remember with satisfaction that it 
was an American newspaper and an American ex- 
plorer that first fastened the attention of the world 
upon this great river for practicable use. Stanley's 
work has been admirably seconded by Belgium, but 
the Belgians waive their territorial claims; France 
also bas waived whatever right she might have 
through the work of M. de Brazza; Dr. Nachtigal 
has set up the German flag at various points, but 
Germany consents to submit her claim. England 
and Portugal have shown the least spirit of conces- 
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sion ; both have factories on the river and a foothold 
upon the adjoining territory, and both are governed 
toa large extent by colonial traditions, the substance 
of which may be summed upin a word : Get what you 
can and keep what you get. The Conference will 
undoubtedly adjust the various claims in sueh way 
as to make the great Congo River free to the traffic of 
the world, and will illustrate anew and to a very 
practical end that brotherhood of nations which is 
beginning to be a power in the world. 


The duel between the Russian Government and the 
revolutionary element in the country gos steadily 
on. Among the recent fruits of this terrible strife 
have been a number of military trials and execu- 
tions. During the visit of the Tsar in Poland, Marya 
Kalyushnaya, a young lady who shot an officer at 
Odessa, was tried by a military tribunal in that city 
and condemned to twenty years’ hard labor in a fort- 
ress. Disturbances among the students at Kiev, which 
necessitated the calling out of the military, resulted 
in the arrest of several hundred young men, some 
of whom have been imprisoned, others sent on the 
hopeless journey to Siberia. The Kiev disturbances 
were followed by similar outbreaks in Moscow, and 
these in turn have resulted in a tragedy notable even 
in the lo g history of Russian tyranny. The mili- 
tary tribufal, at the end of an extended trial, sen- 
tenced six army officers and two Ruasian ladies to 
death, and six others to transportation to Siberia. 
Both sentences have been carried out; the whole- 
sale execution being witnessed, according to the cable 
report, by two members <f the Imperial Cabinet. 
One of the ladies who suffered this terrible fate was 
a noblewoman, and the other was the daughter of a 
Russian priest. It would seem as if the world had 
already had opportunity enough to learn the lesson 
that men cannot be controlled permanently by force. 
but Russia evidently irtends to travel the ancient 
road to the bitter end. 


The French are already groaning about the cost of 
the campaign in China, and are discovering the diffi- 
eulty of attacking a country so loosely organized 
that inroads inflict nothing but local damage. Two 
difficulties confront an invader in China: one is the 
geographical formation of the country, which per- 
mits the Chinese to ect themselves by a series of 
mountain chains, using the passes for sudden and 
unexpected sorties, and for retreat in case of defeat ; 
the other is the unhealthfulness, at certain seasons, 
of parts of the country accessible to foreign troops. 
Results, so far, have been anything but decisive, and 
meanwhile the expense account has been running up 
with a rapidity which makes the French financiers 
anything but jubilant. The Ministry has been 
obliged to ask the Chambers for another credit on the 
Tonquin account, and the Minister of War does not 
conceal his opinion that several millions more will be 
necessary before anything decisive can be accom- 
plished. At this distance the enterprise seems a very 
foolhardy and unnecessary one. 


The Third Plenary Council of the Roman Catho- 
lice Chureh in the United States, which is now 
in session in the city of Baltimore, represents the 
Roman Catholic Church im this country, and is in 
_ that sense a national council. An Ecumenical Coun- 
cil represents the Roman Catholic world ; a Provin- 
cial Council, the churches in an ecclesiastical province ; 
and a Diocesan Counil. the churches of a diocese. 
Roman Catholics in this country are particularly 
interested in the sessions of the Plenary Council at 
Baltimore, not only because it represents them in a 
peculiar way, but because it is understood that it 
will discuss the relations of the Catholic Church in 
this country to the Church abroad. The canon law 
which governs the Catholic Church bas never been 
in full force in this country, and the American 
Church has stood to the older Church rather in the 
relation of a missionary church than of a co-equal. 
It is the feeling among Roman Catholics here that 
the time has come when the Church in America is 
strong enough to take its plaee with the. other 
natioual churches of the world and to stand in equal 
fellowship with them. And if a comparison be 
made between the first council of Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastics here in this couutry, in 1791, and the 
present council, it would seem very clear that the 
demands of the American Catholies for recognition 
on a basis of equality are entirely justified. In the 
first council there were twenty priests; in the pres- 
ent council there are thirteen archbishops, sixty 


bishops, seven abbota, eighteen vicars-general, twen- 


ty-three heads of religious orders, twelve heads of 
institutions of learning, and ninety theologians. 


The State Board of Canvassers is in session at 
Albany, and their official report of Governor Cleve- 
land's plurality in this State will probably be made 


) public by the end of the week ; it will be about 1,050. 


——tTen tons of giant powder exploded near Toledo on 
the 13th, destroying several buildings. 
was heard at Detroit, fifty miles away.——A train 
was thrown from a bridge on the Houston & Texas 
Central Railroad on Friday ; ten persons were killed, 
and fifteen wounded.——Earthquake shocks were felt 


in England on the 14th.——The new treaty of com- , 


merce between the United States and the West Indies 
has been concluded. Fighting continues in Peru. 
Government troops have captured Trujillo. ——The 
rebels in the United States of Colombia are commit- 
ting fearful atrocities. The Naval Advisory Board 
recommend the building of twelve new cruisers. —— 
General Wolseley has received a letter from General 
Gordon, dated November 4. It states that the Mahdi 
is within a day’s march. The Wolseley expedition 
finds more difficulty in passing the Nile cataracts than 
was ¢cxpected.—tThe convention of cattle kings” 
that assembled in St. Louis on Monday represents 
$100,900,000 of capital. ——Riotingin Dubliv, Laurens 
Co., Ga., and incendiary fires in Bruvswick, Ga., are 
said to have grown out of the election excitement. 
— In the mining village of Coal I-land, County 
Tyrone, Ireland, last Sunday, the colliers drove the 
worshipers out of the Protestant church, assaulting 
them with clubs and sitones.——The receipts und 
shipments of wheat at Chicago, Minneapolis, and 
Duluth have been larger than ever before, this 
week ; total receipts, 2 678,000 bushe!s.——Secre- 
tary McCulloch has issucd an order prohibiting the 
importation of old rags from foreign and infected 
ports after November 20.—The semi annual South- 
ern Mormon ** exodus” is much smaller than usual— 
frum 250 to 400 persons.——A court-martial met at 
Washington on Saturday to bear and try the charges 
against Judge-Advocate-General Swaim.——The cor- 
ner-stone of a ‘*Crematory Temple” was lad on 
Mount Olivet, in East New York, yesterday (the 
19th). Virginia is suffering greatly from drought. 
——A $250,000 fire in Greensboro’, N. C., on Sunday, 
was caused by a boy’s cigarette. 


WILLING TO SHOVEL. 
Il. 


INE years agoa young man landed at Castie 

Garden, in tl is city, with a large capital ina 
thorough German education, and a small capital of 
$500 in his pecket. By the aid of the latter he ex- 
pected to support himself until he could find con- 
genial employment in which his thorough scholarly 
training could be of use. He bad not gone far up 
Broadway before he was mit by an engag ng person, 
who represented himself as having unusual opportu- 
nities for investing money at large rates of in'erest. 
The young German, utterly unskilled in the Cevices 
of sharpers, placed the $500 in the hands of his 
unknown benefactor, and made an appointment to 
meet him the next day. The next day came, in due 
course of events, but the investor failed to appear. 
When the young man understood that he had been 
defruuded. he passed through an agony of spirit 
which can be only known by those who undcrgo a 
similar experience: but uot for a moment did he 
think of giving up; he fought his battle with an evil 
destiny and with his own inclination to despair, and 
then went quietly back tothe Labor Agency at Castle 
Garden, and offered to do any kind of work. 

It happencd that a wealthy and benevolent New 
York merchant needed a itch dug on his country 
place, and went that afternoon to Castle Garden to 
employ laborers. He secured four. and among them 
the young German in question, who had asked for 
the privil: ge of digging a ditch, and had not thought it 
worth while to mention the fact that he was a grad- 
uate of one of the most famous universities in the 
world. Two months the young man faithtully and 
uocompiainingly dug ditches in company with pro 
fessional ditch-diggers. At the end of that time he 
happened one day in his employer's stable : a box was 
being marked for shipment toa foreign port, and the 
coachman, who was trying to mark it, did it in sucha 
bungling way that the lady who was overseeing him 
told him to desist; the young German courteously 
offered his services, and performed the work so dex- 


'te:ously that he was asked how he came by the 


acquirement of writing. He stated b:iefly and witb- 


out comment what his educational,epportunitigs had 
| been. Thatievening his employer had little talk 
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with him, and closed by s:ying, ‘‘ You shall never 
touch anoth®r shovel on my p'ace.” The young Ger 
Man was sent into the neighboring village with fifty 
dollars in his pocket, direeted to get a good boarding 
place and to hold himself in readiness to act as a 
teacher. His fir-t engagement was in his employer's 
family. He is now an eminently successful teacher. 
with a large salary and the respect an‘ confidence of 
the whole community in which he lives. Another — 
story in three words: Willing to shovel. 


OUR EIGHT BLACK REPUBLICS. 


UDGE TOURGEE in his ‘‘ Appeal to Cw:ar” esti- 
mates that in 1900 eight of the Southern States 
will be Black Republics, having ‘so large a prepon- 
derance of colored population that neither violence 
nor fraud can prevent them from being under the 
political control of the colored peopl. We know 
that nothing can be, made to lie like figures from the 
census. We know that his tables have already been 
subjected to severe scrutiny and some criticism. We 
think it possible that there may be some errors in 
detail in the facts, and some in the conclusions 
drawn. Weare aware that Judge Tourgee’s experi- 
ence has colored his observation, and that he looks 
at the South through colored glasses. We take a 
much more hopeful view of the future of the South 
than he doer. We see no reason for his strong as- 
severations that thecolor line can never be broken nor 
the colored vote divided. Nevertheless, after giving 
his tables a careful examination, we can see no 
grourtd for doubting his conclusion that at the end 
of the present century eight of the Southern States 
will have a poiitically irresistible preponderance of 
colored voters—will be, politically, Black Republics. 

It was expected by many that when the protecting 
wgis of slavery was withdrawn from the hapless col- 
ored man, he would die, unable to endure the com- 
petitions of freedom. Ue has declined to die. On 
the contrary, the colored race has grown since the 
war more rapidly than the white race. It was ex- 
pected that a white population would pour into the 
South from the North, withits energy and its capital, 
carrying with it Northern ideas and Northern enter- 
prise. But the e:.igration from the North has not 
equaled the emigration fromthe South. There have 
been more Southerners leaving the land of their 
nativity for the more hopeful regions of the North- 
west than there have been Northerners to carry new 
hope and new life into the devastated fields of the 
South. It was prophesied that European immigration 
would be directed to the fertile and half. populated 
Southern States when once the incubus of slavery 
was removed. But migratory movements have 
always gone along isothermal lines; and the mines 
of North Carolina have not been so much richer 
than those of Colorado, nor the sugar plantations 
of Jouisiana so much more profitable than the 
wheat fields of Minnesota, as to turn the current of 
emigration southward. Westward still the star of 
empire tukes its way. Some unforeseen elements 
may arise to delay the consummation ; but appar- 
ently the consummation cannot be long delayed when 
all below the middle So..thern States, except Texas 
and possibly Florida, become Haytian States, 

What are we going to do about it ? 

1. We ought to set at work at once to erase the 
color line; to teach the voters on both sides of it 
that the interests of both classes are identical; and 
to exclude from deccnt society and drive out of polit- 
ical fellowship every man, of whatever political party, 
who endeavors to array the white men against the 
colored men or the colored men against the white men. 
They are neighbois and fellow-citizens ; they must 
learn to be friends. J/emocratic politicians and papers 
have made no serious and united attempt to inaugurate 
measures for the benefit of the laboring population 
of the South, and to canvass among that laboring» 
population for a support. Their appeal has been to 
white voters, and to the race prejudices of white 
voters. ,You cannot excite prejudice on one side of 
the li put exciting it on theother. The South- 
ern campaigns have been white men’s campaigns. 
The present danger to the Nation is less a ‘* solid 
South” than a ‘solid race.” Yet there have been 
exceptional instances of a different policy, in which 
success has proved honesty to be sagacious. Gov- 
ernor Thompson, now thrice elected Governor of 
South Oarolina, was formerly Superintendent of 
Education. Lie represented universal edueation of 
white and colored on equal terms and with equal 
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provision. Ile stumped the State forthat cause. In 
that State, generally regarded of all Southern States 
as the most given over to hopeless conservatism, he is 
the most honored leader of its Democracy ; and on that 
issue. Wedo not know how mapy colored votes he has 
polled ; but if the colored people know their own in- 
terests he should have polled a considerable number. 
Eight years igo The Christian Union urged the Re- 
publican Nutional Committee to send its best speak- 
ers into the South to stump the Southern States. 
If the Republicans believe that their measures 
are for the common interest of the whole coun- 
try, they should appeal equally to white and colored 
voters for support; if the Democra‘s believe that 
their measures are for the common interest of the 
whole country, they should eppeal to the cvlored and 
white voters for support. Politicians and news- 
papers that appeal to race prejudices for temporary 
party victory are sowing a wind, and the Nation 
will reap the whirlwind. | 

2. Of this colored population, from thirty to forty 
per cent. can neither read nor wiite. Unless instant 
and vigorous measures are taken to afford them edu- 
cation, the eight Bla: k Reputlics will be eight illiter- 
ate Republics. They will hold the balance of power. 
They will determine the complexion of the Electoral 
College in every closely contested Presidential elec- 
tion. They will determine the character of the 
United States Senate. Their vote will be more im 
pottant politically than the Irish vote, because 
it will be more concentrated and localized. How do 
our readers like the prospect of living in a Re- 
public dominated by eight colored and _ illiterate 
States, easily controlled by unscrupulous and corrupt 
politicians, with a Mahone or a Moses in the Presi- 
dential chair, or behind it, manipulating the admin- 
istrative offices of the Nation? There is but one 
remedy : universal education. An educated people 
are an independent people; they are a masterful 
people. Black or white, they are not subservient to 
demagogues. The United States Senate has at last 
passed a bill making liberal appropriations out of 
the National Treasury for popular education. Its 
benefits will enure chiefly to the people of the new 
Territories and of the Southern States. It is not a 
party nor a scctional measure. It was not passed 
by a party or a sectional vote. The Democratic 
louse have an opportunity to inaugurate a Demo- 
cratic policy by passing this bill at the approaching 
Fall and winter session. There ought to be neither 
dallying nor delay. The Democratic party has in- 
sisted that it is the friend of the workingman. This 
is a workingman’s measure. It has insisted that it 
is a friend of the New South. This is a measure to 
make the South new. It has insi=ted that it is op- 
posed to the color line. This is a measure to erase the 
color line. It has insisted that the charge against it, 
that it is a foe to freedom and the freedm:n, is a cam- 
paign lie. This measure gives it a practical oppor- 
tunity to prove the accusation false. 

There are some higher dutie- which these eight 
Black Republics, looming up in the future, lay upon 
us; duties not to be fulfilled by merely political 
action. Of these we may speak hereafter. 


THE SEABURY CENTENARY. 


HE Seabury Centenary belongs to American 

Episcopalians, and has been celebrated by them 
with a keen sense of what the consecration of Dr. 
SeaLury, a hundred years ago, as the first Anglican 
Bishop in the American States, meant and implied. 
But this event reaches bevond those who have cele- 
brated it. It has already had so much to do, and in 
‘the future will have so much more to do, with the 
shaping of American Christianity, that the whole 
Christian community) bas a related interest in the 
changes which the organization of Episcopacy in- 
troduced into our religious development. This is 
what the consecration of Dr. Seabury has accom- 
plished and this is its significance in our religious 
life. 

Most of the religious origins in America, especially 
those most active and self-perpetuating, began from 
the point of start of the Reformed Churches, and 
were controlled by the ideas that controlled the later 
stages of the German Reformation. The organ za- 
tion of Episcopacy in the American States gave a 
distinct character to opinions and principles which 
have always been associated with historical Chris- 
tianity, and were only partially included in the con- 
viciions of thore who first shaped the ecclesiastical 
life of the American colonies. Chuichmen Were as 
early on the ground as any of the pioneers of two 


hundred and fifty years ago, but Episcopacy lacked 
the elements of a progressive faith, and the zeal that 
gives emphasis toopinions. It also lacked the vigor- 
ous organization that puts every man in his place, 
and propagates convictions. It was not an influence 
to be appreciated before the days of the Revolution ; 
it had no moral vantage-ground ; and not until bish- 
ops were introduced, and not until men like Hobart 
and Griswold entered the American Episcopate—not 
until the present century was well begun—can the 
Episcopal Church be said to have done much ip con- 
trolling or’shaping our religious life. 

The Seabury Centenary, in recalling the introduc- 
tion of the characteristic feature of the Episcopal 
Church a century ago, suggests an e:timate of the 
present value of what it has contributed as an organ- 
ization for the improvement and direction of our 
common Christianity. The nation has reached a 
wider consciousness of Chrisiianity to-day than it 
had a century ago. The growth of the country has 
compelled the expansion of religious views and sym- 
pathies. The question now is not so much the well- 
being of this or that religions organizition as the 
place it is prepared to fill among the constructive 
forces which Christianity 1s briuging to bear upon 
the American people. Ail denominations are feeliug 
the effect of this searching into their efficiency. [he 
enthusiasm for particular ideas is giving way to the 


permanent force which they are contributing to social | 


order and religious life. It is in this light that the 
Seabury Centenary has present importance. I. brings 
into view the contribution which the Episcopal 
Church is making to the vital Christian forces of the 
country ; and in the w:der relations of Christianity to 
the nation, and in the kindlier sympathies that pre- 
vail between Christian people of different names, this 
contribution is constantly assuming larger propor- 
tions. It is not so much manifest in the adoption of 
liturgic:] forms or in the character of church archi- 
tecture as it is felt in the weight of the Church as an 
institution. It is here that the Episcopal Church 
brings certain elements into the religious problems 
of our own time which are in no pre.ent danger of 
being too highly appreciated. All religious bodies are 
drifting along the edge of great changes ; the Episco- 
pal Church is evidently as much in this drift as any 
other; but the Episcopate furnishes an element that 
keeps the old bearings distinctly in view. In other 
words, the Episcopal Church is contr.buting a large 
amount of stabili*y to our religious life, and is iu a 
position to render great service to our enlarging con- 
ception of the bearing of Christianity upon modern 
society. The Puritan inheritance has been the indi- 
vidual consciousness of duty ; the Episcopal inherit- 
ance has come to express itself in the organization 
of the community upon the basis of Christian insti- 
tutions. The old issues between these two distinct 
parties have passed awiy, and as the Puritan and 
the Churchman now meet upon the plane of common 
duty to society, the characteristic contributions of 
each are estimated at their true value. Each fur- 
nishes something that the other has not, and each 
finds in growing sympatby with the other the en- 
largement of his own sphere. | 

It is in this light that the Seabury Centenary is of 
interest to American Christians. Without the order 
of Bishops the Episcopal Church could only have 
been a collection of scattered congregations; and it 
is the Episcopate which Dr. Seabury brought to 
America in 1784 that has given to the Anglican body 
in this country whatever makes it of value as a vital 
fruit of our great Christian commonwealth. The 
more the vital ec ntributions of each religious body are 
looked at as complem ntary to one another in giving 
character and tone to American Christianity, the 
nearer will be the approach to a practical Christian 
un'ty, and the stronger will be the conviction that 
the friends of Chiist are broadening out to an 
adequate couception of their opportunity and their 
work. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


{FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT .] 


OSTON Back Bay has sprung up almost es by 

enchantment. Formerly oveiflowed by ccean 
tides, it is now the center of Boston magnificence. Here 
isthe most splendid and soli! architecture: here are the 
most elezant churches and temples of art; here the 
finest residences and the homes of culture and refine- 
ment. It is almost a miniature world. crceds and 
philosophies, all the arts of civilization, all that enters 
into the progress of the day, all that is behind the rush 
and push of this leaping, hurrying age,is represented 
here. As if to hold society in cquilibrium, a new temple 


— 


has risen on the corner of Newbury and Exeter Streets. 
It registers the present development of the delusion of 
Spiritisem in Boston. It is called the *‘ First Spiritual] 
Te mple,” and has been built largely by the munificence 
of one man, Mr. M. 8. Ayer, a wealthy grocer ; and 
the buiiding, and furnishing complete wil] cost some 
$200,000. The Temple is adapted to all the uses of such 
a building with large audience-room, a hall, library, and 
various rooms to accommodate the modus operandi of 
Spiritual service. It will require several months to com- 
plete the structure. In Boston there are five Spiritual 
societies now worshiping in halls. I have been led to 
inquire into the peculiarities, or special characteristics, 
of the mode of wor-hip, or service) at these gatherings. 
The orders naturally divide into two parts, to meet the 
demands of the attendants: The phenomenal, or de- 
monstrative order, which deals with the primal principles 
of Spiritism, including raps, various manifestations of 
the séance, andl whatever can be used to prove the real- 
ity of the spirit world and its communication with this 
world through proper mediums ; this is the rudimenta] 
order. The second is the inspirational order ; a medium 
is taken possession of by some departed spirit, who usex 
the body of the lecturer to speak through. This is the 
claim. Tbus the worshipers listen to a lecture from the 
invi-ible world. What could be more fascinating than 
this if there is no incredulity ? Suppose some beloved 
pastor to be able in this way to preach from the vantage- 
ground of the celestial life. Or, suppose philosophers 
and sages, poets and philanthropists, thus to still hold 
converse with mortals, and from the clear vision to be 
able to ‘‘ justify the ways of God to man.” What could 
be more entrancing or more satisfying, provided it is 
actually done? But this is precisely what the Spiritists 
who are building the Temple in Boston claim is done 
in their service. They belong to the advanced order. 
They have passed beyond the phenomenal. They de 
clare that they know the realities of the other life, are 
in communion with friends who have dropped the 
body, and revel in the light of a gleriousday. They 
claim that in a few years, twenty, perhaps, all the 
churches in Boston will come up to their level. They 
alsoclaim that the spirit world has been mostly closed 
till recently, but that now there is a new era, a new 
cycle, both in the vi ible and invisible worlds, and great 
and speedy developments may be expected. 

I went to hear a lecture in Horticultural Hall, from a 
woman whois simply a medium fur « spirit to speak 
through. There was music, and a poetic prayer of 
aspiration, recogaizing the spirit world and the ‘* All- 
Father.” The real speaker was a departed minister of 
the Gospel, whose name was not given. The ostensible 
speaker appeared as if she were uttering her own 
thoughts in her own words. It was a chaste and elo 
quent address, from beginning toend. There was noth- 
ing gross, nothing sensuous, nothing irreverent, except 
you take it in a subtle, pantheistic sense. The lecture 
abounded in delicate wit, neat turis, and marked skill 
in the treatment of subjects. Just before beginning, five 
slips of paper from the audience were handed up to the 
reader, which contained five written ‘‘subjects,” and 
which were read promiscuously, in ‘‘ most admired dis- 
order.” These were the five points of discourse, or the 
five questions which the departed minister answered. 
They were arranged skillfully so as to be the basis of an 
argument, and to come out at a great climax of pathos 
and of eloquence. The questions were, ‘‘ What evi- 
dence is there that modern Spiritualism is true?’ ‘ Did 
the Greeks and Romans understand Spiritualism ?” ‘‘ Is 
Christianity a part of Spiritualism, and does it con- 
tinue in the next world ?’ ‘‘ How can we discern be- 
tween good and evil spirits?’ ‘‘ Do infants, dying in 
infancy, always remain infants ?” The treatment was 
a very high styleof evolutionism. Starting out with the 
postulate that spirit is primal and matter secondary— 
und this is the bed-rock on which Spiritism rests—it 
was shown that there has been, and is, and is to be con- 
tinual development, from the earliest and rudest nations, 
througa Christianity, which is one step in the process; 
and iufants, passing into the next world, who develop a 
spiritual body, at the same time retain their humanness 
by constant +piritual association with parents and kin. 
cred on earth. There was much of analogical reasoning ; 
at thesame time there was more that was beatific, beauti- 
fulas a dream. There was much subtle thought. I 
recogt ized traces of various philosophies : the Brahmo 
Somsj, Emerson, Plato, and the poets: also the 
Apostles, and some of the great preachers. I could 
not see why it is necessary for an educated man to 
pass into the other world in order to deliver such a 
message. Mozoomdar leaves the effort out of sight. 
What there was in the treatment of development on the 
other side, especially of infants, is better treated by 
Bickersteth and Swedenborg. On one point there wa5 
much good practical sense. It was claimed that we 
must try messages from the spirits by reason. No pre. 
tended message thould be accepted if it is in violation of 
laws and of sound judgment. It was admitted that 
many of the spirits are very limited in their range of 
thought; they notccmpm bend many thirge. Hence 
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the danger of trusting business mediums. If you are 
a millionaire to-day and goon to Wall Street to do 
business directed by the spirits, you will be a beggar 
10-morrow. 

From this highest order which I have described, I 
have no doubt there are all grades of phenomenal Spirit- 
ualism in Boston. running down to the clairvoyants and 
the most sensuous and degrading manifestations. 

It is also suggestive of the thought of the community 
to note how spiritual topics are at the front. The 
Methods of the Spirit in Revivals was the subject of Dr. 
W. E. Merriman’s address to the Congregational minis. 
ters’ Monday morning meeting. I find similar thoughts 
in the minds of preachers and people. Perhaps God's 
Spirit is moving on tbe hearts of men all round — Per- 
haps there is soon to be a better day for the church and 
the world. Perhaps all theologies, and all philosophies, 
and society itself, are advancing rapidly toward a new 
manifestation of the glory of God—the vision of the Lord 
in the earth. 

All kinds of reform are indigenous to Boston soil. It 
almost seems that philanthropy is million-handed. The 
[lome for Aged Couples is this week holding a fair. The 
tenderness of old age touches cords that vibrate. The 
Associated Charities are active and eflicient. Last week 
the Congregational Sunday-schools of the State held a 
two-days’ meeting in the Park Street Church. Two thou- 
sand dollars are being raised to support the reading-room 
for newsboys and bootblacks the ccming winter. 

OBSERVER 


iN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


RIDAY evening, November 7, Mr. E. W. Blatchford 
gave a delightful reception to the students and 
faculty of th: Theological Seminary, and their fricnds. 
The spacio :s rooms were crowded, and the hours flew 
alltoo quickly. Ina few days Mr. Blatchford will leave 
for Europe, where his family now are. The same even 
ing the ladies of the Sixth Presbyterian and the South 
Congregational Churches, with other churches in the 
vicinity, gave a dinner in the parlors of the Sixth 
Church for the benefit of tue South Side Home, a 
hospital for women. This is a new institution, under 
the care of a young doctor whose skill and benevolence 
are ‘ast bringing him into the front rank of surgeons and 
physicians. Quite 4 sum was realized. 

Tuesday evening, November 11, the ladies of nearly 
all the churches gave a dinner, or a chocolation, as they 
call it, at the Armory of the First Regiment, in order to 
secure funds for the erection of a building for the use of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association. The attend- 
ance was unexpectedly large, and the profits rise up 
into the thousands. 

On Sunday morning many of our pastors preached to 
young men This was done at the request of the Young 
Men’s Cisristian A-socia'ion as the beginniaog of the week 
of prayer in their behalf. 

A new Reformed Episcopal church was started Sun- 
day, at No. 3,207 Cottage Grove Avenue. The Rev. 
W. II Cooper, D.D., is to be pastor. The first service, 
at which Bishop Cheney and the Rev. Dr. Wilson, of 
the St. John’s Reformed Church, were present, was en- 
couraging. There is room for the enterprise, though 
the growth of this denomination has not been, and is 
not likely to be, rapid. 

The ministers’ meetings Monday moraing were full? 
up to the average in interest. The Methodists listened 
to a paper on ‘‘ Country Methodism,” in which the 
writer insisted that the appointments to rural parishes, as 
now made by the presiding elders, are unsatisfactory, 
and that the people are not going to be satisfied till they 
are permitted to select a pastor adapted to their needs. 
At the meetinvg of the Presbytery, leave was given for the 
formation of a church in Lake View, a mile and three- 
quarters from the Fullerton Avenue Church. At their 
monthly So. ial Union the true attitude of the church 
toward politics was discussed, the Rev. Thomas E. Green, 
Editor Gray, Judge Hawes, and Dr. Barrows taking part 
inthe discussion. The Baptist ministers were addressed 
by Smith N. Allen, of the Midnight Mission, and by 
Edward Kimball, Esy., of debt-raising fame. The Con- 
gre gationalists listened tu a pleasant and instructive ac- 
count from Dr. Little of his recent trip to Europe. 
They listened also to Secretary Dunning, of Boston, 
who has been visiting the Association in the far West, 
and gave a h-arty welcome to Dr. Lyman Abbott, of 
The Christian Union, who has consented next week to 
speak to the Union on some aspects of current religious 
thought. The meeting declined to invite ex President 
Blanchard, of Wheaton, to read an article on the rela- 
tion of the Old Testament to secret societies, on the 
ground that, as a suspended member of the Elgin Asso. 
ciation, they could not thus invite him without reflecting 
upon the action of that Association, and showing disre- 
spect to members of their own body. 

We are considerably interested in what claims to be 
u aew development of the power of faith to cure disease. 
Were it possible to believe al] that is printed, we should 


| have to believe that Mr. W. H. Bulkly has cured by 


faith and prayer several hundred people in Missouri, 
For several nights Mr. Bulkly has been at the Pacific 
Garden Mission in this‘city. Already scores of people 
afflicted with various kinds of diseases—the paralytic, 
the lame, the deaf, the blind, the consumptive—profess 
to have been healed. Should the cures prove to be 
genuine, we must either confess that the days of miracles 
are not over, or show by what agencies of nature the 
cures are effected. Many of them, doubtless, can be 
easily explained ; the reasons for the healing of others 
are as yet undiscoverable. Why should we doubt God’s 
power to answer prayer, even in the restoration of 
health ? May it not be that by these remarkable cures 
he would rebuke our lack of faith, and lead us toa 
new consecration to his service ? 

At the approach of winter the calls for charity in- 
crease. In common with other cities, we have suffered 
greatly from impostors. Many feel that enough is given, 
or might be secured, to help all who are really worthy. 
With this feeling, some of our wisest cilizens are trying 
to put new energy and life into the Charity Organization 
Society—a society which last. winter did some very effi- 
cient work, and which this winter is likely to be still 
more efficient. A meeting in itsinterest was hcld Thurs- 
day evening at the First Presbyterian Church, and was 
addressed by its Secretary, the Rev. L. P. Mercer, the 
Rev. E. I. Galvin, Bishop Cheney, and Dr. Barrows. 
The object of the Society is to furnish information, to see 
that the persons get the aid who deserve it, and that aid 
is given in such a way, if possible, as to secure speedy 
self-support. | 

Another society, known as the Reform Alliance, is 
coming prominently before the public. It is hardly a 
political organization, yet it seeks to influence elections, 
to secure the nomination of good men at the primaries, 
and the enforcement of the laws; in a word, itis a union 
of the men in our churches and congregations who, inde- 
pendent of perty, are anxious to do whatever they can 
for the mora! welfare of the city ard nation. Wednes- 
day evening a meeting in its behalf was held at the 
Eighth Presbyterian Church, at which the Hon. C. C. 
Bonney, the Rev. Thomas E. Green, and Mr. J. W. 
Sloan, the President of the Alliance, spoke. In an ad- 
dress to the Christian people of the city its officers ask 
the co-operation of Christian men in promoting temper- 
ance, securing the better observance of the Sabbath, and 
the selection of proper men for ward, city, and county 
offices. The Alliance ought toreceive a cordial support. 
for past years of Democratic rule in city and county 
not only prove the need of such organization, but make 
us devoutly thankful that their rule in the county is 
soon toeud. The last election also determined that for 
[Illinois the Harper License Law is to be in force at least 
four years more. 

Word comes through the papers that Dr. Lemuel Moss, 
formerly President of the University of Chicago, has 
resigned the presidency of the State University of 
Indiana. Dr. Moss was one of the Secretaries of the 
Christian Commission, and prepared the history of its 
work. Heis a Baptist. and as an educator has been 
prominent and successsul. Damaging charges are made 
against his character, which his friends believe he will be 
ableto meet. Till an investization of these charges can 
be had the friends of Dr. Moss will do well to hold 
their judgment in suspense. 

The First Presbyterian Church of Indianapolis has 
invited the Rev. Lawrence Culfelt, of Philadelphia, to its 
pastorate. 

Since spring the missionaries of the American Sunday- 
Schoo] Union in the Northwest have gone into destitute 
settlements and established 398 new Sunday-schools 
and brought into them 1,581 teachers and 12,977 scholars, 
besides aiding 702 old schools, which have a member- 
ship of 3,651 teachers and 32 281 scholars, and visiting 
6,589 families, holding 1,303 meetings, distributing 
3.286 Bibles und Testaments and $6.402 worth of relig- 
ious literature. 

November 15. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


The conveniences and luxuries of modern American railroad 
travel are astounding if one considers that there are people 
living who remember the time when there was no such thing 
dreamed of in this conntry as arailroad. Nowadays, instead 
of riding in English railway “‘ coaches ”’ or ‘‘ carriages,’’ or 
American ‘ cars,’’ or French ‘‘ wagons’’—names which are 
inherited from the old days when travelers depended entirely 
on horse-power—we can step into what is really a hotel on 
wheels, and be rolled fifty miles an hour from New York to 
Chicago. ‘‘ Does the Spectator know what he is talking 
about *”’ says someone. Well, try the special train that one 
of our great trunk lines daily sends to the West, and see if 
the Spectator is not right. One car is a handsomely 
furnished parlor by day and a corridor of bedrooms by 
night ; another is a luxuriantly upholstered smoking-room, 
at one end of which there isa library well supplied with 
books ; still a third is a dining room, with every accessory 
for attractiveness and comfort. Thus one can live for a 


week without wanting to leave the tain. Only the long- ; 


distance traveler, however, could enjoy these features until 


recently, but now the tedium of a journey between New 


York and Boston may be relieved by a dinner en ronfe in 
an elegantly appointed restaurant. At about sixo’clock (the 
New York dinner-hour) a handsome car is attached to the 
train; at one end is a complete kitchen ; the rest of the car 
is furnished with tables on each side of the aisle, with seats 
for four persons; a French cook and several well trained 
French waiters serve a dinner which would do credit to the 
best New York or Boston hotel; a basket of fresh-cut 
flowers hangs on the panel between the windows at each 
table, and a uniformed chef or head waiter is at band to see 
that everything is satisfactory. All this may be enjoyed for 
one dollar, which is a reasonable price when one considers 
how much indigestion and dyspepsia was produced by the 
old method of ‘‘ ten minutes for refreshments.’? When the 
passengers have been well dined the car is detached from 
the train and 1s prepared foranother meal. The Spectator, 
as he listened to a friend describe her dinner in this car, 
wondered what George Stephenson would have said if he 
could have seen the modern methods of steam locomotion. 


An incident in the Spectator’s experience the other day 
brought out another phase of railJroad life, most striking in 
its contrast tothe luxury just pictured. Just at dusk, as 
the Spectator was walking to the neighboring village on the 
track of a branch of the Erie Railway, not far from New 
York, he fell in with a laboring man, who had been lighting 
switch-lamps and was returning to the station. It turned 
out in the course of the ensuing conversation that the man 
was a ‘“‘track-walker.’’ Itishisduty to walk thetrack from 
the village of W. to V. junction (a distance of seven 
miles), and back againevery day. This he must doin wind, 
snow, rain, and heat, keeping a searching lookout for loose 
joints or other defects, and tightening bolts that his practiced 
eye discovers to be unfastened. Ie starts at seven o’clock 
in the morning, finishes his slow and careful work at ten 
o’clock, works with his “‘section gang’’ at V. junction 
until afternoon, and then walks back to W. ; and for this 
day’s work of fatiguing and responsible labor he js paid the 
magnificent sum of $1.10! Ile used to be paid $1.20, but 
bis wages have been reduced. Think of it—$1.10 a day, $6.60 
a week, $350 a year! With the money that one spends for 
a single dinner in the luxurious dining-car of the Boston 
train he must buy breakfast, dinner, supper, shelter, cloth- 
ing, and recreation for a whole family for oneday. Take 
the item of flour alone ; he must spend for bis family of five, 
at a low estimate, twenty-five dollars a year for bread— 
one-fourteenth of his whole income. Isn’t this a contrast 
that should set us a-thinking ® 


The Spectator was, a few weeks ago, crossing the broad 
street in Saratoga on which the United States [lotel is situ- 
ated, when his attention was aroused by shouts of ‘‘ Look out, 
there ! look out !’’ and by a general running of people from 
the street to the inner edge of the sidewalk ; and, following 
them instinctively, and at thesametime looking up to discern 
the cause of the disturbance, he saw a pair of horses, at- 
tached to a light two-seated wagon, tearing down a cross 
street. No one was in the wagon; it was aclear case of run- 
away. The broad avenue was lined on either side by car- 
riages waiting for a call, and as the horses dashed into the 
avenue, and, turning the corner sharply, dashed down it, 
nothing seemed more certain than that in a moment or two 
the reeling wagon would strike into some other carriage, per- 
haps demolish both, and possibly start some more runaways. 
Everybody on the street was either running from the danger 
or looking for a place of safety from the anticipated catas- 
trophe, except one man. Ile, a colored map, was pursuing 
the frightened horses, and as they swung around the corner 
into the avenue, he cut across, overtook the wagon, seized 
hold upon the back seat, and, in less time certainly than it has 
taken the Spectator to write these lines, had climbed into 
the swaying wagon and over the back of the seats, caught 
up the reins, and brought the horsesto astand. The car- 
riage was uninjured. And the Spectator wenton his way 
envying the colored man’s courage and agility, for the un- 
known hero was a negro, and reflecting on the value of an 
agile mind in an agile body, and on the fact that the world 
is fall of unknown and unhonored heroes. For this unknown, 
as the Spectator learned from other spectators at hand, was 
not the driver, but a colored porter, who had no more 
occasion to risk limb or life than any other of the hundred 
men who looked on and applauded his bravery. 


The Spectator was in a little company the other day when 
the conversation fell upon obituary notices, and the remark- 
able testimonies of affection which they sometimes present, 
and the extraordinary poetry which the writers sometimes 
produce. Afterseveral incidents of tombstone an J] newspaper 
testimonials, one of the company capped the climax by pro- 
ducing the following liues. The Spectator has since read 
them on several occasions to small circles of interested lis- 
teners, who have received them with exclamations of in- 
credulity. The Spectator could only answer by pledging 
his word of honor as a Christian and a gentleman that he 
read them himself and copied them with his own pencil 
from the obituary notices printed in a column of the Balti- 
more ‘‘Sun:’’ ; 

He heard the angels calling him 
From that celestial shore ; 
He flopped his wings, and away he went 

To make one angel more.”” —By Son." 
This is certainly remarkable of its kind ; but the kind is bad 
at the best. Newspaper columns are not the place for 
eulogies of either the dead or the living by interested 
friends ; and death is but an ill occasion for the exhibition 
of poetical talent in weli-meant but ill-conceived and ill- 
executed effusions by amateur poets. The Spectator prays 
that when he dies such works as do follow bim may const\t- 
tute his sole obituary notice. 
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DAYBREAK. 


By WILuram H. HAYNE. 
HEN God’s hand smote the darkness, 
Night’s spirit fled afar, 
And o’er the pallid brow of dawn 
Trembled the morning star. 


Out of the womb of darkness 
The infant day was born, 

While the winds moaned the night’s decease— 
Dead mother of the morn. .. . 


Death is to some a human night, 
And leaves their hearts forlorn ; 

So thick the curtained centuries seem, 
They hint not of the morn. 


Yet mind and matter strive in vain 
To hide Faith’s final goal, 

While Doubt with dusty finger dims 
The silver of the soul. 


Though God commands ‘ Let there be light,”’ 
Men seek toshroud the morrow, 

While the world’s weary bosom holds 
Such fruitless seeds of sorrow. 


Degenerate sons of God! forbear. 
To sing vain songs of scorn ! 

For Doubt may bruise her haughty breast 
Against Christ’s Crown of Thorn. 


IN AND ABOUT WASHINGTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.]_ , 


7 OMING back to Washington, I find several vacancies 
(; in the ranks of people who have in one way and an- 
other won reputation. And yet, sorushing and changing 
is this Washington life, | have hardly heard their names 
mentioned. First of them all is Judge Folger. Politics 
killed him. Had he kept out of them he might have 
been alive to-day. His life in Washington was a sad, 
monotonous one. Always when I saw him, and it was 
often, there was about his face that persistently sad 
look that you often see when a man feels that his life’s 
span has been measured. Occasionally he would smile 
and laugh, for he had the grim humor to appreciate a 
good joke , but the old expression always came back 
with deeper emphasis. He had no family here, and 
almost his only companion was young Frank Sperry, 
his stenographer, with whom he kept bachelor’s hall. 
His physical weakness made him nervous and suspi- 
An idea that every one in the Department 
wanted him out of it so preyed on his mind that gradu- 
ally he withdrew himself from all contact with them. 
With the kindest and warmest of hearts, he found him. 
self surrounded by men who left no stone unturned 
either to hoodwink him by flattery or open deception. 
At last, tired, sore, almost hopeless, he went home to 
Geneva to die because the pores of his social nature 
were clogged. One time, during his absence, a lady 
clerk in the currency division was discharged. She 
had been in service for years. Counting the ragged, 
tillhy paper money which comes in for redemption had 
so poisoned her hands that she was obliged to be absent 
for along time. The dismissal nearly broke her heart. 
She appealed to assistant secretaries and others above 
her in vain. They all said that no hing could be done. 
She had no influential friends. Finally Judge Folger 
came back. She went to him, hopelessly almost. He 
heard her story. Nota word was said by him. Calling 
his boy, he directed the appointing officers to come to 
him. They were asked to explain why she was re- 
moved. ‘‘ Because she was absent more than was 
necessary,” was the reply. She showed her physician’s 
certificates, and her hands, themselves swollen and dis- 
colored. He did not take the trouble to send for his 
assistant secretaries, but, sitting down, wrote an order 
for her immediate restoration. He delighted in righting 
the injustices which crop out in government servic2. I 
have never seen him with any appearance of anger save 
when some case of petty tyranny was brought to his 
notice. Most of the time he spent in poring over 
legal. matters arising in the Department, save in 
the -afternoon; when, with quaint, crabbed hand, 
he signed “©. J. Folger” to a pile of official letters, 
always reading them through and satisfying himself 
about the contents. At that hour he liked to have 
some one talking with him, occasionally looking up, 
making a joke, and then pokiag his head among the 
papers. Toward the last he had a room fixed up for 
him looking down on Pennsylvania Avenue. The one 
occupied by the Secretary for years has in view a wide 
expanse of the mall, down by the Washington monu- 
ment, and beyond the Potomac framed in the hills of 
Arlington. I asked him why he made the change. 
‘‘Oh,” he replied, ‘‘it was so quiet and sober. The 


only relaxation I have will be looking down the Avenue 
and the people on it.” 
a few days. 

I think the brightest woman correspondent ever in 


He occupied the new room but 


Washington was Mary Clemmer, also one of the recent 
dead. She had the strength and acuteness of a man, 
with none of the pettiness which generally shows out 
through her sex when they take the pen. No one ever 
worked harder than she. Her people were poor, up in 
Massachusetts, and they married her esrly in life toa 
minister named Ames. They did not agree, and sepa 
rated. Then she came to Washington and became a cor- 
respondent. At one time she turned out an average of 
two letters 4 day, and earned $6,000 a year. What 
other woman has done as well ?) She worked hard for 
her relatives, but a few years ago bought a handsome 


house up on Capitol Hill, on Pennsylvania Avenue. - 


This was furnished beautifully, and there she held 
weekly receptions, attended by all the literary and soci- 
ety people in Washington. Many strangers came to the 
city who wanted to see first Mary Clemmer, so widely 
read and appreciated was her correspondence. Gener- 
ally she was wonderfully fair, though uncompromising 
in her criticisms upon public men. In only one case do 
I remember any palpable injustice, and that was a 
letter in which Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, was 
pretty severely handled. He has his faults, like all men, 
but I am not overstating the case in saying that there is 
not a harder worker, not a more faithful attendant, not 
aman better versed in the history of his country, not 
one with more rugged honesty and abhorrence of hypoc- 
risy, not one who shapes and carries through more legis- 
lation, not one with greater devotion to the fundamental 
New England principles, and hardly a better lawyer, in 
the Senate than George F. Hoar. Like his brother, 
once Attorney-General, he is a man of wit, of culture, of 
convictions. He has none of the arts of the politician, 
if by that is meant the tact of trimming his sails to 
catch the popular breeze ; but when crises have demaud.- 
ed, in the Senate and out of it, some one whose char- 
acter and ability were in themselves absolute guarantees, 
he has been selected. The only valid accusation I ever 
heard against him is that of being a partisan. So he is, 
and his conduct this year shows it. But he is a partisan 
not because he wants office for himself and his friends, 
but because he believes that to put the Government into 
Democratic hands will be a great national calamity. He 
is not rich, although he might have been, and twice has 
refused the highest judicial place in Massachusetts be- 
cause he felt that his duty was elsewhere. In short, he 
is just the type of a man to represent the Bay State in 
the Senate, as I hope he will continue to do for years to 
come. But to return to Mary Clemmer. Of late she 
has done less work. The high pressure told upon her, 
and the spur of youth was gone. Something over a 
year ago she married Edmund [{udson, « well-known 
correspondent here, and, after a happy tour in Europe, 
came home and sank into a decline which her friends 
saw was fatal. I do not expect her name wiil be long 
remembered. Writers for the press and magazines are 
ephemeral. But they may have as much to do, in these 
days, with shaping events as the more ambitious book 
writers who go into the libraries. 

During the summer, also, has disappeared dear old 
Senator Anthony, the gentle autocrat of Rhode Island. 
It was the general feeling all last winter that it was the 
final session of his life, and yet it is sad to think 
that the seat he filled so long must be taken by some 
new and untried man, John Sherman is now the only 
Senator who was in that body before the war, and if 
things go in Ohio as many Republicans fear, he will be 
left at home two years hence. Anthony was not a 
great man, but an exceedingly pleasant one. His voice 
and manners were soft as a woman’s. He seldom took 
part in debates, save when a question of senatorial or 
parliamentary etiquette was afoot, or to pronounce 
eulogies upon dead members. For years he has been 
chairman of the Committee on Printing, of which Ben 
Perley Poore is clerk, and these two rotund and genial 
worthies, full of reminiscence and anecdote, could 
nearly always be found upstairs in their committee- 
room. Anthony was a widower from early manhood, 
a great favorite in society, and thoughtful of the little 
amenities of life. It was his custom to send every 
Thanksgiving a brace of fat Rhode Island turkeys to 
his senatorial friends. This month will be the first time 
that Senators Sherman, Merrill, and Edmunds wil! eat 
a nearer-bought turkey for their annual dinner since 
they entered the Senate. What was the secret of An- 
thony’s power? He was a shrewd politician, and he 
had the greatest power in Rhode Island at his back. I 
refer to the Providence ‘‘ Journal.” One day while he 
was a clerk in his brother’s store, in the ’40s, he was 
asked to take charge of the Providence ‘‘ Journai,” then 
a little bantling of a paper. He finally owned the 
larger part, and last year the paper paid $30,000. The 
‘“‘ Journal” controls Rhode Island. Several times the 
other wing of the Republican party has tried to establish 
an organ, but the experiment always fails. Senator 
Anthony was not a journalist in the modern sense, but 
he saw that a great newspaper is the greatest prop to a 
politician, and discreetly kept it. Senator Aldrich, the 
youngest but one of that body, is his political heir, and 
is shrewd enough to keep control for years to come. 
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Another person who will be missed was Jameg 
Wormley, the colored man whose hotel has been for years 
the ultra-fashionable one of the city, especially noted 
for the elegant dinner-parties given under its roof during 
the winter season. Wormley was a fat, jolly-looking 
mulatto, worth, when he died, about $200,000. every 
penny made and saved by himself. He was an excellent 
cook, and owed his early success to the patronage of 
Charles Sumner, who liked to be a sort of indorser for 
worthy people lower in the social scalethan he. Nearly 
all the foreigners who come here have for years favored 
Wormley’s hostelry. The finest picture of Sumner in 
existence is one painted for Wormley, in front of which, 
of late, he was in the habit of sitting for hours. Sumner 
lived at bis hote] when in Washington, except during the 
brief period of his married life. But that, as you know, 
was speedily terminated by a divorce, and the great 
Senator,went back to his colored friend. At Wormley’s 
funeral, the first time ever in this city, white and black 
gentlemen were associated as pall-bearers. So slowly are 
the old prejudices giving way. 

This letter I have devoted to those who in various 
spheres did their best in life. The political issue is so 
complicated and so liable to change at any moment that 
I leave its discussion wholly to the editor. After this, 
as the focus of current events slowly, as it must, trans 
fers itself to Washington, I shall try to give something 
of the inner goings on in Washington. EMERSON. 

WAsHINGTON, November 14. 


A PLEA FOR PURE ROMANCE. 
By D. R. Dewey. 


T may be an idiosyncrasy of mine, but I confess to 
much the same feeling on reaching the end of a mod. 
ern novel that I have after running over a newspaper 
paragraph that closes with the puff of some patent medi- 
cine. The probability that a newspaper story will con- 
tinue a work of pure fancy to the end is small indeed in 
these days of newspaper enterprise. But it is not of this 
narrower, mercenary employment of fiction that I wish 
to complain, but of the methods that characterize nearly 
all the products of present novel-writing. 

As surely\as one in the popular journal is enchant 
ingly led through fancy’s fields to the arid plain of 
Bitters, so certainly is one in the novels of our times 
conveyed to the marsh of some social disease. Prob 
lems of life are the animus of the modern novel. The 
scientific spirit has captured department after depart- 
ment of the sterner modes of human thought, and it is 
now even invading the domains of literature and art. 
The technique of music, and Whistlerian symphonies of 
color in painting, but common illustrations of the 
tendency. It is said that the Earl of Beaconsfield was 
accustomed, after a prolonged strain from State duties, 
to find relaxation in novel-reading, greedily devouring 
one after the other. I think this practice is common 
with many. ‘he professional man, generally unstijted 
for amusements radically opposed to his every-day toil, 
naturally turns to light literature when his mind is 
jaded. But what disappointments will this weary brain 
m:etin the later novels! If I go to a paper seeking 
information in regard to diseases, I do not complain 
when I find it; nor, when 1 goto a book that profess- 
edly gives scientific and sociological data, am I out of 
humor at the discovery; but when I[ take up a work 
that has the credentials of a novel, and meet within its 
covers some vexing question of life minutely analyzed 
with a scientifically microscopic dissection of our daily 
weaknesses, then 1 do feel a personal grievance with 
the author. I am cheated, as the child deprived of his 
summer holiday. 

Henry James has openly claimed that the novel is 
not designed to please, but rather that it isa study. If 
this be true, then let us, or at least some of us, have 
that which will please. Give usa breath of fresh, stirring 
life, in itssum and substance, and not « narrow, con- 
tracted view of some one grade, tainted with provincial 
disease. Guide us into scenes where 

‘* The fields breathe sweet, the daisies kiss our feet, 

Young lovers meet, old Wives a sunning sit, 

In every street these tunes our ears do greet.’’ 
Llowells’s last story, ‘‘ A Woman’s Reason,” resembles 
the romance more closely than any of his earlier novels. 
The hero has an adventure—a rare occurrence nowa 
days; and in following his roving life, 1 confess that 
for a moment I did feel a breeze of refreshing vitality. 
But even here the incidents of the hero’s troubled career 
on the sea are but a makeshift to afford the author op 
portunity to present in greater detail the perplexities of 
a struggling young woman; and that, too, merely to 
illustrate certain phases of the woman problem. We 
have a vague sense that Mr. Howells treats her but as a 
symbol, by means of which he hopes to arrive alt a solu. 
tion of his problem the more quickly, and give a more 
graphic representation of the successive formule. The 
point may be roughly illustrated by a reference to the 
Odyssey. Ullysses is separated from his spouse, whom 
he deeply loved ; and then the author, instead of trou- 
bling us with chapter after chapter concerning the nar 
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row, vexatious life of poor Penelope, who had so many 
social problems pressing in upon her, as her husband’s 
absence was prolonged and the suitors became more 
clamorous, takes us out into the broad world, and with 
him we sail the seas over and range through the halls 
of Hades. But that is the difference, you say, between 
ancient and modern life. The Greek was free from the 
social problems that so haunt us. Be it so; but is not 
that the more reason why these everlasting questions of 
to-day should not be lugged into the realm of fiction ? Are 
we then to have enjoyment simply as enjoyment? Is 
the rollicking child’s-play of our life to be entirely 
driven out ? Can we not have one realm from which 
the eternal Wherefore, Whither, and Whence are forbid- 
den? <A morbid self-consciousness is creeping into 
every phase of our nineteenth century civilization ; and 
may we not hope that some romance writer will come 
forward to check this tendency in his chosen field, at least? 

But the question can be looked at ina different aspect, 
and from a view that is perhaps more dignified. May 
not this tendency endanger the very existence of art 
itself » Just as we may inquire whether, if morals are 
‘* secularized,” their worth as morals does not vanish, 
so we may ask if this tendency to make problems of 
studies does not threaten the very existence of works of 
art. <A true work of art is like that of nature—uncon- 
scious, free, and spontaneous. Its development is from 
within. As soon as it becomes, no matter how skill- 
fully and palatably disguised, but a vehicle for solving 
4% problem or studying a question, it is made dependent 
on an external cause. It is as if the sculptor of the 
famous statuary of Laocodn had attempted to illustrate 
muscular contortions in the interest of the anatomist. 
The work of art by any such procedure is tied down, 
determined, and does not freely grow. We may grant, 
with Henry James, that the object of the novel is to de- 
pict life, and not to give pleasure; but we must be 
allowed to ask what life is. The physiologist, in study- 
ing the organs and constitution of the body, does not 
study life, that subtle, ever-present spiritual bond of 
union which gives existence to the parts. Nor does 
the novelist who contemplates in narrow, concrete form 
the manifestations of social life, grasp life itself. Life, 
that which gives grace and worth and dignity to all, 
escapes when subjected to analysis. Only the dead 
members are left in the novelist’s hands. He may with 
all skill breathe into them from without, he may so care- 
fully adjust the dead bones to each other and the whole 
that there is all appearance of life, but it is but simula- 
tion. The inward developing principle which makes 
the characters and events what they are is gone, and 
instead we have these carefully and artificially arranged 
to suit some external end. Yes, the novelist, the true 
novelist, deals with life as the elemental force which re- 
veals itself everywhere, lending dignity to action and 
meaning to passion. Without going so far as to say that 
the passion flower in itself is higher than the potato, we 
can say that there is an essential difference between the 
potato as a growing organism and the potato in the 
market with the assessed value. We need not only the 
kitchen garden, but the 

‘* beds of violets blue, 
And fresh-blown roses washed in dew.”’ 

In demanding, then, pure romance, we are actuated 
not only by a selfish motive, a desire for fresh delight, 
but we are also pleading for the preservation of art—art, 
whose very being is freedom and spontaneity, whose 
soul is the world, and whose pulse is life. 


THE CHICKEN-THIEF. 
HOW TWO COLORED WOMEN ARRESTED A 
SOLDIER OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By A. 8. H. 


T was during the War of the Rebellion, in 1863. I was 
then living on Pot Royal Island, someeight miles from 
Beaufort, 8. C., where the big guns of the enemy shook 
our windows, and we could plainly hear the bombardment 
of Fort Sumter, and even of Fort Pulaski, and, after- 
ward, the distant trembling sound of Sherman’s guns at 
Savannah. I had the charge, under military rule, of 
two plantations of negroes. They were like grown-up 
children, never having cared for themselves, and some- 
what in the condition of children who had been de 
sertei by their parents, but not without some capacity 
to care for themselves, as the story will show. 

‘* Boss ! Pa Sam send for you to come da; dey done 
cotch a soldier tiefin’ chicken, an’ have him fasten on de 
big house piazza." Such was the wonderful message 
from my foreman on the place adjoining the one where 
I lived. 

Boss ! for massa they would say ro longer. They were 
free now, but they trusted implicitly one who was firm 
and kind with them. It was nightfall, but I finished 
what I was doing and went up, and, sure enough, there 
was a United States soldier, fastened only through the 
lack of spirit, walking about on the piazza. Heacknowl- 


edged that he belonged to the picket camp near by, but 
gave a fictitious name and number of company and reg- 
iment, and evaded the charge of stealing chickens. I 


suggested I could not see his face very well, it was so 
dark. ‘‘Fotch a light !” shouted half a dozen voices, 
and forthwith a pine torch was thrust before him, near 
his face. I now turned to my foreman with the 
question, ‘‘How was this done?” He turned to a 
couple of colored women and said, ‘‘ S’r Charlotte and 
S’r Rina, come yer.” That ‘‘s’r” is short for sister, and 
sounds like svr, pronounced very quickly. They came, 
and Charlotte, a bright negro woman of rather slim 
build, told the story. ‘‘ You see, boss, da ben a gang 
of sojer—t’ree, fo’ of ’em—an’ while all but dis man come 
roun’ to de door and talk wid me ’bout ebery ting, dis 
todder one him slip roun’ de house to de fowl-house in 
de garden and cotch de fowl out o’ de fowl-house, an’ 
run wid ‘em, an’ de fowl him holler, an’ S'r Rina, him 
lib nex’ do’, you know, boss, an’ hear de fowl! holler, an’ 
see de sojer run wid ’em. Den him (she) call out to 
me—‘ Sh’sm (see him) yonder run wid de fowl for de 
wood !’ Den I run troo de house an’ see de fowl-house 
open, an’ sh’um, for true, run for de wood wid de fowl 
in he hand. Soe | an’ Sr Rina all two, run arter ’em 
for cotch ‘em, an’ when him look behin’ ’em an’ sh’um 
how close we foller ‘em, he tro’ de fowl ober a log an’ 
jump behin’ de log hisself. Den we come up an’ jump 
ober de log an’ fasten holt of ‘em for bring him back 
to de yard, an’ by dat time de people ’gin to come up 
an’ gang ’em, so we fotch ’em to de big house on de 
piazza, an’ sen’ for you to see troo ’em, coz you are set 
over us by de gument to see ebbery ting dun jus’.” I 
told them to leave everything in my hands. I told him 
to go back tocamp. He was aliowed to go, somewhat 
reluctantly. I made due report to the military author- 
ity; an oflicer was sent out for inquiry ; an appoint- 
ment was made to meet at the camp for Charlotte to 
pick out the thief. | 

On tbe day fixed she wasthere. I was there soon after, 
and almost immediately the officer in charge of the 
pickets rode up. The two companies on duty were 
drawn up in line, and al] things were ready. This poor, 
ignorant colored woman just out of slavery was now 
called on to present hefself before those white men— 
soldiers—before their officers, with over one hundred 
pair of eyes all fixed on her, to select out a man as a 
chicken thief.’ Would she have the courage to do it ? 
I told her to begin at the right of the first line, but be 
very careful. She commenced, went slowly along, 
looked every man in the face, returned, and said he was 
not there. A shout arose from sixty throats, ‘‘ No 
chicken-thief in thiscompany !” She took the other line ; 
about one-third of the way down she suddenly stopped. 
To a man with cap drawn down over his face she said, 
leaning forward with outstretched index finger, ‘‘ Pull 
up yer cap da off your face!” It came with a ring, 
too, and of course everybody was now looking. The 
visor was now lifted, and she said: ‘‘ Dat are ue beiy 


man!” He was ordered out of the ranks and sent to 
prison. Here was duty well done, and courage nobly 
shown. What we had aright to expect in the soldier 


we found in the poor freedwoman. She, with a crip- 
pled husband, is still living on the same place, on her 
own land, industrious and respectable. 

BEAUFORT, 8. C. 


THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES IN FRANCE. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


GLANCE at France sees it perhaps as a light- 

hearted, some say light-headed, péople, bright, 
mercurial, artistic, and carried along by sentiment, with 
a temperament and ¢/an which dashes on to positions 
which they cannot hold ; a people capricious, unstable, 
voluble, not profound, somewhat characteristically in- 
sincere, lacking in conscience and in reiigious feeling. 
I have heard these qualities mentioned as ‘‘character- 
istics.” 

A better acquaintance might qualify our conclusions. 
Charles Lamb once said, in conversation concerning some 
person brought in review, ‘‘I hate him.” ‘‘I did not 
Know that you were acquainted with him,” said his 
friend ; ‘‘do you know him?” ‘‘ No,” replied Lamb ; 
knew him I might not hate him.” Many of the 
characterizations in a somewhat accepted estimate of the 
French may be more apparent than real. France cer- 
tainly has produced its full share of the most thoughtful 
and serious men of history. 
Cousin, have put their stamp on the world’s thought. 
It has its full quota of seriousness and thoughtfulness 
now. Its temperament is characteristic; but other 
people have temperaments. Its excessive facility of 
speech has something more than volubility init. If we 
listen we shall hear things decideuly worth hearing. Ail 
characterizations may be carried too far. New England 
people know that they are not the people that Old Eng- 
land thinks them to be. When Matthew Arnold re- 
turned to England he delivered a lecture which he closed 
by asummary characterization of the United States. He 
called it ‘‘money-loving and money-getting, selfish, and 
sensual America.” This he said to a people who ought 
to know by experience the meaning of his adjectives. 
Those, however, who understand better than he what 


Its Calvin, its Guizot, its 


our country is doing for the Gospel in all Jands, who see 
how voluntary money has planted the land thick with 
benevolent and educational institutions, and has freely 
endowed them with abundant gifts ; those who compare 
the temperance sentiment and the common scorn and 
rebuke of sensuality in our public opinion, might take 
exception to Mr. Arnold’s generalizations. It is not easy 
for one temperament or one nationality to justly weigh 
another. This will do for the general truth, which has, 
in my mind, some specific illustrations. If oneis to read 
the signs of the times among a people, he must read the 
people. Inthe American and English papers which 
come to me I am somewhat amused at the way in which 
France is treated to the opinions both of her remote and 
her nearer neighbors. In the newspaper ‘“ La France,” 
published in Paris, M. Nicat the other day took up 
some of the criticism which had been made upon a ‘‘ na 
tion of monkeys,” and which had been especially stirred 
up by the French action in China. Commenting, he 
said, ‘‘I do not think that France is execrated in the 
United States as she isin England. The Americans 
speak of ‘ our sister republic,’ and they will be our good 
friends so long as it shall be profitable to them. Our 
famous sister republic thinks of her neighbors when she 
has done thinking of herself —which never happens. 
The best thing we can do is to follow her example, and 
cease, once forall, embarking, like Don Quixotes that we 
are, on stupid adventures that have cost us already so 
much blood and treasure, and have only brought us 
from abroad the ridicule and hatred of all whom we have 
obliged.” As to England, he said, ‘‘ Neither her sar 
casms, insults, nor threats are spared to us.” 

There is no disguising the fact that France has not suf- 
fered for lack of advice in her present rampage in the 
China waters ; but if those only threw stones at her who 
were innocent, the attacks would be less furious. I have 
no sympathy with France in China, but I bave as much 
as with England in Egypt, or forcertain incidents in the 
history of the United States which we not care to men- 
tion. It is well to recollect that it may be easy to climb 
upon the judgment seat when this is not always the 
most becoming position. For example, a little more 
than a year ago there was in Paris a feeble commu 
nistic stir, which those dwelling here scarcely knew 
about, and every leading paper on two continents won- 
dered whether France had not come to the last days of 
her present dispensation. ‘‘ You see, do you not. that 
France cannot govern herself?” Then came the little 
affairabout King Alphonso, utterly without significance, 
in every respect little, a very little crowd hissing a very 
little man for a very little reason. It was all too ridic- 
ulous. 

A not long time after this, in the ever welcome papers 
from my native land—most blessed of a!] lands—came 
unwelcome tidings. There was the great and prolonged 
riot at Cincinnati, Ohio, when a whole city was at the 
mercy of amadmob. If that had happened in France, 
the world would have said, ‘‘ We told you so; behold 
the incapacity for self-government.” This time, how- 
ever, it did not occur in France. The boot was on 
another foot, considerably. 

For further illustration: the telegraph brings us to- 
day news of a great public meeting in Birmingham, 
England. It was for a discussion of public interests. 
There was an incident there. The meeting to be ad 
dressed by Sir Stafford Northcote, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, and others, was attacked by another rival 
monster meeting, and we read that a desperate struggle 
took place between the opposing parties, which lasted an 
hour, and ceased only when thechairs were all reduced 
to splinters, when the platform in the great hall was 
one mass of débris, the windows were smashed, and 
when heads broken and faces torn and bleeding com- 
pleted the ‘‘incident.” If this was an attempt to real- 
ize the millennium, it was somewhat more forcible than 
pleasant. This did not occur in France, or the London 
‘“‘ Times ” and the leaders of puvlic opinion might have 
read this people, with their ‘‘ characteristics,” a homily 
on its ‘‘ unfitness for self-government.” But it makes a 
difference whose ox is gored. England is a country 
somewhat established, yet proving over a not very ex- 
citing question of public opinion that no people has a 
patent on a heady spirit, or on unreasonable and violent 
outbreaks. I think of nothing that has occurred in 
‘‘mercurial”’ France, since she became a Republic, 
which equally suggests incapacity for self-government. 

The religious condition of France is interesting. It 
would not be easy for any one to gauge it with exact- 
ness. Rival forces are contending here as they are not, 
perhaps, in any other land. A very large class who 
wish neither superstition nor atheism find it rather hard 
steering between them. Many serious people who dread 
the domination of atheism are holding on to Romanism 
as the religion of the land and for their protest against 
infidelity. I think that atheism fears Protestantism as 
its most formidable opponent. 
taken in the opinion that in the great thoroughfares of 
the world Romanism is feeling perceptibly the Protestant 
influence. For example, in a most remarkable little 
book entitled ‘‘ Manuel de Philosophie ,Morale,” Canon 


I can scarcely be mis- 
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Gilson, a Roman Catholic, sets forth doctrines which 
show a great advance in Christian thought and tolerance 
and in respect for the place of reason, the right of private 
judgment, and the rights of conscience. Once a book 
like this would have brought the writer of it an impaling 


upon the horns of a papal bull, but times change, and 


we change with them. On the other hand, strangers in 
Paris, if they stay long enough, will see that atheism is 
just now specially aggressive, and is revealing its hid- 
eousness with increasing shamelessness. One publisher 
is travestying the Bible, publishing it in parts, with illus- 


_trated caricatures in which he does not spare the Lord of 


men in the most blasphemous and revolting cartoons. 
Another has published a book entitled ‘‘ Blasphemies,” 
which is rightly named, fur in it every sacred truth is 
reviled incold blood. Nevertheless, a sweeping general- 
ization which should assert that atheism is making the 
greater progress would be an error. These violent efforts 
ure the clamors of failure. Those who could not sell 
their more careful atheism have sought to compass their 
ends with an appeal to a different constituency by sensa- 
tional methods. [Bad as it looks on the surface, its bad- 
ness is its weakness, and it is producing the opposite of 
its intention. It sends Romanists to their churches, and 
quickens many who do not claim to be religious to 
testify to the value of a faith that has hope for man in 
it. Ina novel, fifty years ago, Victor Hugo said, ‘‘ Give 
the workingman who suffers—to whom the world is 
hard—the notion of a better world, and he will be pa- 
tient. Patience springs from hope. Therefore, spread the 
Gospel in villages; put a Bible in every house; and 
every brook and every field will show a moral result.” 
This was not done, but it was partly done, and the result 
is that in certain departments of France to-day there are 
in progress some of the most remarkable revivals of 
religion which have ever been known. Those who have 
read the ‘‘ Christian World,” published by the Ameri- 
can and Foreign Christian Union, have been kept 
informed, in part, of this wonderful work of God. In 
several departments of the South, without excitement, 
the only means of grace having been the simple and 
clear preaching of the Gospel and prayer-meetings, hun- 
dreds have been led to confess Christ; whole villages 
have been transformed, and hundreds of young people 
have begun a Christian life, entire families presenting 
themselves for public confession together. This work 
bas continued for months, and continues. 

Meanwhile the missionary societies pre:s the work as 
best they can while crippled for funds. Alas that a 
field so white and so important should not have more 
help when the day of the Lord is near in this valley of 
decision ! Those who love Christ may well pray for 
France. 

As to the political future of France, without being a 
prophet, I dare venture to predict that the man is not 
living who will see France again anything but a republic. 
Above all the hindrances the wheels of God are moving 
forward, not backward. ‘Those who wish to trace the 
movements of Providence in the developments of the 
kingdom of Christ in France will be interested in the 
‘*Christian World,” published at 43 Bible Hcuse, New 
York. It is vigorously edited, and will reward the 
reader, A. F. BEARD. 

PaRIs, October 15, 1884.- 


— 


THE RURAL POOR OF ENGLAND. 


N a few clearly written descriptive paragraphs a re- 
cent English writer draws a lifelike and vivid pict- 
ure of the monotonous existence of the English peasant, 
his never-ending round of daily toil, his social distance 
from the class next above him, his humble surroundings 
and meager fare, his wretched amusements, and his 
sullen and dissatisfied political attitude. There is noth- 
ing in this country in the agricultural districts that cor- 
responds with the state of things thus described: ‘‘ The 
social gulf which divides the proud owner of square 
miles of land from the bluff and hearty tenant-farmer 
is not wider nor deeper than the chasm which forms the 
demarkation between the yeoman-holder and his lowly 
though indispensable hind. The landlord may exchange 
country sport for the gayety of London and Paris ; the 
farmer can don his broadcloth, drive madam to market, 
send his sons to the grammar-school and his daughters 
to the music-master, and entertain his bucolic friends 
at a varied and abundant board; but the actual tiller of 
the soil—the plowman, the carter, the shepherd, the 
representative of the order boasted of by Wellington as 
furnishing the very staple of England's military might— 
lives on from day to day and from year to year his 
monotonous round of ill-requited toil.” 
The indoor life of the cottagers varies from the com- 
parative comfort of those who occupy the neat and 


wholesome cottages furnished by such landlords as 


Lord Sudeley at $20 to $25 a year, with all reasonable 
requisites for health and clean living, to the wretched 
squalor of those who pay less than half that rent for 
cottages which ‘‘ would cause even a dog to die of 


- discomfort and hypochondria.” Here is a description of 


the average ‘‘ Hodge ”—not those worst off : ‘‘ His wages 


do not average more than twelve shillings a week. 
He rises before daybreak, breakfasts upon his cup of 
tea and piece of bread and lard, and sallies forth to plow, 
a crust and slice of bacon for outdoor dinner rolled in 
his great red handkerchief. Ile returns, tired and ex- 
hausted, at dusk, and thus his daily bread is gained by 
a monotony of toil only to be compared with lifelong 
telling of a rosary of millstones. If he faint by the 
way, or get toward old age, his wages are often reduced, 
and in some instances he must fall back upon the poor- 
rate. Ilis wife’s attention is mainly occupied by home 
duties—in mending garments, tending the garden, and 
preparing meals. These latter consist of vegetables and 
bacon, bread, lard, and cheese. Mothers with seven or 
ten children have told me that they often feel keenly the 
need of a variation and improvement of diet, and that a 
pound of butcher’s meat for Sunday’s dinner is looked 
upon as a luxury indeed.” 

Naturally enough, the dull and narrow life makes 
Hodge heavy intellectually, zross in his recreations, the 
tavern his only club, an ignorant and sullen discontent 
his only political creed. Despite the influence of squire, 
parsoa, and farmer, the spirit of Radicalism has reached 
the actual tiller of the soil, and in his vague, dull-witted 
way he takes un interest in the political movements of 


the day. Ina not remote future the peasantry is to be 


a most important factor in English politics. 

‘ Fustian-clad clodhoppers, young and old, assemble 
on Saturday and Sunday nights in the common room of 
the alehouse, and when the frozen carcass of poor Hodge 
has been thawed by the blaze of the wood fire, and his. 


tongue is unloosed by the horn of home-brewed, the 


innocent pastoral ballad is alternated by allusions—hazy 
and inconclusive enough sometimes, but still constitut- 
ing the straw that indicates the direction of the wind— 
to the Irish land question, to the social delinquencies of 
the Upper Ten Thousand, and de omnibus rebus et qui- 
busdam aliis. More direct and coherent are the con- 
versings as to the low price of corn, the threatened re- 
duction of wages in some quarters, the injustice involved 
in the maintenance of the luxuries of the rich and the 
comforts of the substantial at the expense of the sweat, 
the toil, and the time of the poor, and the equity embod- 
ied in the declaration of the Apostle that he who doth 
no: work, be he lord or hind, can have no right to eat. 
A revival of the Agricultural Laborers’ Union is mooted 
in some quarters, and men speak regretfully of the 
time, ten years ago, when the yet unbrokea phalanx of 
farm workmen, under ‘Joey’ Arch, wrested half-a- 
crown a day from the ‘ maisters.’ Whether, in view of 
the present condition of English agriculture, and of the 
growing facilities for the education and information 
even of the peasant, this renewed spirit of revolt should 
be judiciously fanned, or whether the desirable end may 
as surely be gained by timely concessions on the part of 
the owners and occupiers of Jand, I will leave it to wiser 
heads to decide. Certain it is that, when the laborer 
becomes enfranchised, it will be no easy matter for his 
spiritual and temporal patrons of many centuries to re- 
tain his allegiance, unless they adopt different and more 
straightforward methods of dealing with him. Bad 
wages, doles of gin and blankets, and arrogant bearing, 
must give place to a recognition of the laborer as a man 
and a brother, and as one who, by the virtue of his 
industry, is entitled to his full share of the fruits of the 
earth. The rural atmosphere is disturbed by sullen 
murmurs, and unless the claims of Hodge to physical 
and mental sustenance and improvement be speedily 
recognized by the powers that be, Hodge will in his own 
way force such claims upon the attention of the enemy.” 


AFTER FIFTY YEARS. 


By trae KR. T. Ceese. 


HAVE in my possession a printed ‘‘ Breviary of the 

i Doings of St. Lawrence (N. Y.) Consociation,” 

which covers the history of that body from its organiza- 

tion at Madrid and Norfolk, in 1825, to 1834, a period of 

nine years. It is interesting reading to the student of 
Congregationalism, and to others as well. 

It is evident from these minutes that Congregational- 
ism and Presbyterianism were not so well differentiated 
then as they are now. Much of the time seemed to be 
occupied in discussing and answering ‘‘ overtures” that 
were sent up by the churches. Many of these overtures 
pertained to the Sabbath question. For example, a 
church member who failed to reach his sick wife Satur- 


day night passed up the river in a boat on the Sabbath. 


The church decided that he was guilty of violating the 
Sabbath. He appealed to Consociation ; the church 
joined him in the appeal ; and the Consociation unani- 
mously sustained the decision of the church. 

Three instances are given of church members who 
traveled a few miles on Sunday, but who, after several 
years had passed, concluded that they had violated the 
Sabbath. The question arose whether they should con- 
fess to the church. Consociation decided that they did 
violate the Sabbath, and condemned their conduct, but 
thought that ‘‘expediency did not require them to 
make formal public confessions at that late period.” 


One church asked how the Fourth of July should be 
observed, and were told in substance that ‘‘it was incon- 
sistent to allow it to pass unobserved, but that it should 
be observed in an economical and religious manner.” 

In 1827 it was deemed inexpedient to admit to the 
churches persons who did not recognize the duty of giv- 
ing up their infant seed in baptism, except in the case 
of females whose husbands forbade it. In 1834 the 
Consociation was asked if it would ‘ allow churches to 
use a discretionary responsibility in regard to receiving 
candidates who have corscientious scruples in regard tu 
infant baptism.” By a vote of 10 to 8 they were al 
lowed to doit. This shows that Baptist, as well as 
Presbyterian, ideas were being feit. The yeas and 
nays on this important question were recorded. 

When asked in one overture what relation baptized 
children sustained to the church, they put on record the 
following answer, Which we commend to the churches 
of to-day: ‘‘ Subordinate membership, in such # sense 
and to such an extent as to entitle them to the special 
watchfulness, prayer, instructivn, counsel, and reproof 
of the church. But not in such a sense as entitles them 
to the communion of the caurch, or to a voice in its 
government or councils. Their membership is lke that 
of children in a family, or minors in the State, entitling 
them to the care and proteciion of the family and 
State, but giving them no controlling intluence or gov 
ernment io the house or State.” 

In 1828 it was ‘‘ Resolved, that it is the duty of min. 
isters, Christians, and the friends of good morals, to use 
every lawful «ffort to stop the alarming progress of in- 
temperance {and that we] hereby pledge ourselves to ab- 
stain entirely from the use of ardent spirits, except 
when necessary as 4 medicine.” 

All the churches were recommended to adopt this 
resolution. The next year (1829) the churches were ad 
vised to form associations auxiliary to the st. Lawrence 
Union, for the promotion of temperance. The follow- 
ing report was adopted : ‘‘ That the use of ardent spirits, 
except as a medicine, is unnecessary, and ought, by all 
proper means, to be discouraged. Especiaily do we con 
sider it a great evil that professors of religion sbould in- 
dulge in the use of ardent spirits for exhilarating pur. 
poses. This practice, so fraught with evil in its conse 
quences, both to the individual and to others, ought by 
no means to be countenanced. Nevertheless, we find no 
Scripture ground for discipJining such persons, unless 
they become intoxicated. Still, we feel that every Script 
ural means should be employed to dissuade all the mem- 
bers of our churches from this pernicious course. To 
accomplish this desirable object we would recommend 
to the friends of temperance to present faithfully vefore 
such persons the advantages of entire abstinence, and 
the evil consequences of fmperate drinking. More. 
over, we would recommend to our churches to admit 
no person to their fellowship who has not embraced 
the principle of entire abstinence, except as a medi. 
cine.” 

This, remember, was fifty-five years ago. | 

In 1831 it was voted that an association of professing 
females could not be called a church. In 1834, when 
asked in an overture whether females should be allowed 
to vote in the choice of church ofticers, the Consocia 
tion sensibly resolved to leave the question to the ‘* good 
sense and discretion of the churches,” a very good plan, 
and decidedly Congregational. 

In 1831 the church at Pierrepont was voted a reproof 
for neglecting to hold church meetings. 

The body was sometimes asked to settle important 
theological questions. One overiure was: ‘‘ Are men 
active in regeneration ?” The Consociation discussed it 
awhile, and then adjourned. When they met in the 
evening they listened to a narrative of the state of relig- 
ion, then took up a collection for a poor church that 
was building, and then passed this resolution: ‘* Re- 
solved, that while we believe that all the efticient agency 
in the work of regeneration is from the Spirit of God, 
we nevertheless believe that the responsible agency of 
the sinner is by no means suspended, or interrupted, by 
such- divine influence.” 

Fifty years ago Northern New York was ‘‘ out West” 
from New England. It was voted (1834), in view of the 
destitute condition of the Congregational churches, to 
appoint a committee of correspondence, to correspond 
with Congregational bodies in New England, to see if 
ministers could be obtained from that source. 

The ‘* Breviary” closes with the statistics of the St. 
Lawrence County churches for 1829-34. 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S SCHOOLS AND 
SCHOOLMASTERS. 


LL who have heard Professor Tyndall! lecture, and 
re even those who have only read his writings, must 


have been impressed by the manliness, vigor, and frank. 


ness of his character, almost as much as by his scientific 
attainments. How this sturdiness of character grew 
with robust training is pleasantly shown in an address 
lately delivered by Professor Tyndall at the Birkbeck 
Institution, and based on the experiences of his life. His 
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Ordinance Survey, where he worked hard to become % 
practical civil engineer. When he Jeft the Ordinance 
Survey in 1843 his salary was not quite twenty shillings 
a week. ‘1 have often wondered since,” says Professor 
Tyndall, ‘at the amount of genuine happiness which a 
young fellow of regular habits, not caring for either pipe 
or mug, may extract even from pay like that.” Then 
followed the English railway excitement, when his 
previous hard work brought its reward, and when, he 
tells us, by selling his services in the dearest market, he 
might, without dishonor, have made large sums, had he 
not felt impelled to respect business ties already exist- 
ing. Of this time of railway manias Professor Tyndall 
SAYS 

“Tt was a time of terrible toil. The day’s work in 
the field usually began and ended with the day’s light ; 
while frequently in the ottice, and more especially as the 
awful 30th of November—the latest date at which plans 
and sections of projected lines could be deposited at the 
Board of Trade-—drew near, there was little difference 
between day and night, every hour of the twenty-four 
being absorbed in the work of preparation. Strong 
men were broken down by the strain and labor of that 
arduous time. Many pushed through, and arg stil! 
among us in robust vigor; but some collapsed, while 
others retired with Jarge fortunes, but with intellects so 
shattered that, instead of taking their place in the front 
rank of English statesmen, as their abilities entitled them 
to do, they sought rest for their brains in the quiet lives 
of country gentlemen. In my own modest sphere I 
well remember the refreshment I occasionally derived 
from five minutes’ sleep on a deal table, with ‘ Babbage 
and Callet’s Logarithms’ under my head for a pillow.” 

It was during his railway experience that the worthy 
Professor endured three weeks of misery : not defeated 
ambition, not a rejected suit, not hardship in office or 
field ; but the possession of certain shares of stock. The 
share-list of the day, he declares, proved the winding- 
sheet of his peace of mind; he was haunted by the 
Stock Exchange, and not until he put away “the 
accursed thing,” without gain or Joss, did he recover his 
equanimity. The work of a civil engineer was soon 
laid aside for that of a teacher, and his definition of what 
goes to make up the character of the true teacher is well 
worth quoting: ‘‘ A power of character must underlie 
and enforce the work of the intellect. There are men 
who can so rouse and energize their pupils—so call forth 
their strength and the pleasure of its exercise—as to 
make the hardest work agreeable. Without this power 
it is questionable whether the teacher can ever really 
enjoy his vocation ; with it, I do not know a higher, 
nobler, more blessed calling than that of the man who, 
scorning the * cramming’ so prevalent in our day, con- 
verts the knowledge he imparts into a lever to lift, 
exercise, and strengthen the growing minds committed 
to his care.” 

With the slender savings of some years’ hard work 
Tyndall resolved to study in ‘‘the land of universities, 
Germany.” Here he worked sixteen hours a day, break- 
fasting on a smal] milch-brod” and acup of tea, and 
confining his dinner to one course, and even that in 
moderation, *‘ being convinced that eating too much was 
quite as sinful, and almost as ruinous, as drinking too 
much.” His object in visiting Germany was opposed by 
friends as quixotic, and he admits that it might perhaps 
fairly beso described. did not work,” he says, ‘‘ for 
money ; I was not even spurred by ‘ the last infirmity of 
noble minds.’ I had been reading Fichte and Emerson 
and Carlyle, and had been infected by the spirit of these 
greatmen. lLetnoone persuade you that they were not 
great men. The Alpha and Omega of their teaching was 
loyalty to duty. Higher knowledge and greater strength 
were within reach of the man who unflinchingly enacted 
his best insigat. It was a noble doctrine, though it 
might sometimes have inspired exhausting disciplines 
and unrealizable hopes. At all events, it held me to my 
work, and in the long, cold mornings in the German 
winter, defended by a Schlafrock lined with catskin, I 
ususlly felt a freshness and strength—a joy in mere 
living and working, derived from perfect health—which 
was something different from the malady of self- 
righteousness.” 

Quixotic or not, the world of science and of literature 
knows how abundant and important have been the 
results of Tyndall's severe application and high standard 
of duty. When he applied for his degree he was told 
to write a dissertation ‘‘On a Screw Surface with In- 
clined Generatrix, and on the Conditions of Equilibrium 
on such Surfaces.” Resolved that if he could not with- 
out the slightest aid accomplish the work throughout 
he would not do it at all, he wandered in the pine woods 
pondering his subject ; and when at last his dissertation 
on the appalling theme was handed in, it contained not 
a single thought which was not his own. In his further 
studies in mathematics, physics, and chemistry, Mr. 
Tyndall made acquaintance with many great German 
scientists, chief of whom were Humboldt (who told him, 
among other things, that, though so much cf his life 
had been spent in France, he never published a French 
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essay without having it first revised by a Frenchman, 
and Bunsen, whom he considers the nearest approach 
to the ideal of a university teacher. | 
Professor Tyndall! closed his address by hoping i 
would be received, not as a display of egotism, ‘‘ but as 
a fragment of the life of a brother who has felt the 
scars of battle in which many of you are engaged.” 
The word ‘‘ duty,” which had been his motive force, 
was, he said, more frequently heard jn Germany than 
the word ‘‘glory.” ‘I asked two Prussian officers 
whom I met in the summer of 1871, at Pontresina, how 


the German troops behaved when going into battle—did 


they cheer and encourage each otber? The reply I 
received was: ‘ Never in our experience has the cry, 
‘Wir miissen siegen "—we must conquer—been heard 
from German soldiers; but in a hundred instances we 
have heard thetn resolutely excliim, ‘‘ Wir miissen 
unser Pflicht thun ”’—we must do our duty.’” 


FLYING AND BALLOON STEERING. 


R. HENRY COXWELL, in aninteresting article 

in the ‘* Contemporarv Review,” discusses the 
latest attainme nts of the aeronauts and the possibilities of 
the future in obtaining contro] of the direction of air- 
ships. Mr. Coxwell looks at the recent French experi- 
ments with a certain mild incredulity, and is inclined to 
think that the apparent steering was made possible by 
conflicting air-currents. It is said that on August 30a 
German balloonist, Dr. Woelfert, progressed against a 
northeast wind of a force of from two to three meters a 
second, Captain Renard and Captain Krebs claim to 
have done about the same thing. Mr. Coxwell admits 
that the French have achieved more than the English in 
ballooning, and believes that electricity is the coming 
power, though yet inembryo. Captain IKrebs’s machine 
was worked bya gramme motor having accumulators 
that can supply a ten-horse power for four hours. The 
gas envelope is cigar shaped, 197 feet long by thirty- 
nine feet in diameter, with a rudder thirty-nine feet 
square, and the screw propeller in front of the aerostat 
excited by a current from voltaic cells. The contrivance 
was allowed to drift two miles with the wind, and was 
then steered around. It rose 180 feet, made a straight 
course for some distance, and when Captain Krebs 
waved a flag as a signa! that he was going to turn, the 
spectators saw the balloon gracefully describe a curve 
of 300 meters radius and sail back. When within 
twenty feet of the ground it was eased, reversed, and 
stopped. ‘‘ Very calm weather prevailed.” If this 
account is correct, it is far the best attempt at controlling 
direction that has been made. outdvors. Twenty years 
ago Mr. Coxwell exhibited balloons at the Crystal Palace 
that would travel in any direction inside the building, 
with screws set in motion by clockwork and other ma- 
chinery. Larger balloons have been controlled in this 
country in the same way, within halls, or when the 
atmosphere was perfectly calm. 

Mr. (oxwell refers to the fact that General Wolseley 
took no balloons for his present Egyptian expedition, ard 
in reply to the argument that the impedimenta are cum- 
brous, and that there would be difficulties because of the 
great heat and in the production of hydrogen, says that 
he could have suggested a light composite balloon which 
could be carried on a soldier's back, and be sent up 
‘‘ without all this furnace-work of bricks, mortar, iron, 
acid, and so forth.” Army signaling by balloons has 
certain evreat advantages. The writer, after describing 
many of the proposed plans and experiments of the past 
thirty years to solve the question of balloon steering, 
holds that, though full and concise particulars of the 
latest plan have not been given, ‘‘no invention as yet 
introduced” has given satisfactory results, or it surely 
would have been established and subsequently pursued, 
instead of being allowed to dazzle and bewilder by a 
single miraculous flutter, without appearing to be sus- 
ceptible of repetition.” The French Government has 
been very liberal in giving funds for experiments, some- 
thing like $100,000 having been spent since 1871. 


AFTER THE EUROPE CLASS. 
By Sara F. Hopkins. 

ANUARY’S most pitiless air was abroad in the 
streets, raking and desolating corners, and rav- 
ening at every crevice; but one easily forgets angry 
winds and bitter weather in the Kingman house parlor, 
defended as the large, low-ceiled room is from any 
fell fury of temperature by tuick stone outer walls, 
nearly two centuries old. Its east and south windows 
pour in all the sunshine that can filter through the foli- 
age and vines of the winter gardens the deep window- 
sills make homes for; ils warm air is delicately sweet 
with the breath of English violets ; and when the cuter 
radiance and heat are veiled, the brazen Continental 
troopers on the hearth, that arethe front uprights of the 
fire-dogs, come, man and horse, to life, and ride ana 
wheel and rear again in the flickering blaze of a noble 
pile of hickory, or stand moveless guard in the red light 

of its great bed of embers. 
The present mistress of historic Kingman house has 


hair as white as any blanching can ever make it, and 
she is fifty-five years old, but she is a wife of only two 
years’ standing. 

The marriage is a great romance, if one could tell it-— 
a kind of fairy-tale ending to a dire misunderstanding 
tiat parted the two lovers in their youth, and kept them, 
single, on opposite sides of the earth till both were pust 
middle life. Then the man came home with sacks full 
of shekels that had heaped themselves tcgether in a long 
service in that topsy-turvy under-world region, the 
great mystery was clesred in some heart-breakingly 
simple fashion, and our dear, wise, hard-working Miss 
Margaret Bruce, whose bank stock was all in heaven, 
became Mrs. Lloyd Kingman, with earthly siller to 
spare. Tospare? To scatter broadcast, thought Aunt 
Penelope, who brought up Miss Margaret, and has 
always lived with her. ‘‘ Lloyd,” the downright old 
lady said, ‘‘ you don’t know what you're undertaking. 
If you think it’s only a wife, a home, and reasonable 
charities you’1e going to support, poor man! some one 
must tell you the truth. Here’s Margaret, who's been 
teaching the leading private schoo] in this city for nearly 
thirty years. You know how clever she is, and she’s 
a teacher by nature. Her scholars have worshiped her 
from the beginning, and her rooms were always so 
full they used to say you must enter a girl baby when 
she was born for a place in Miss Bruce’s school to 
have any hope of getting her in at a dozen years old. 
Her incone’s been excellent, of course. Where’s the 
money gone? Ask any one who knows Margaret, or 
the poor and the charities of the city. Her journeys 
in the summer vacations have been the sole expensive 
indulgence she’s ever allowed herself, and these were a 
necessity for her health and her school-work. If you 
persist in marrying her—and I think the Lord’s appoint- 
ed that way for her old age to be cared for !—you'll do 
well to hear me: lock up the money drawer, hide the 
key, and /end her everything—to her wedding ring! 
When her blood’s up she’d sell the family Bible fora 
scuttle of coals forany one of her shivering Jame ducks. 
Maven’t ] had a martyr’s own time keeping her mother’s 
silver, we must use every day, inthe house’ Over and 
over again has she given the blankets from her bed, and 
the shoes from her feet ; and once—just come here to me 
while I whisper to you—once what did she do, hurrying 
home through the streets, of a winter’s twilight, but 
whisk into a dark alleyway and take off her very flan. 
ne] petticoat to put ona half-frozen slip of a girl she’d 
found cowering over the grating of one of those pave- 
ment windows opened to let off the hot air or steam from 
some engine or oven room. Wasn't that an unexpected 
stroke for the principal of a Young Ladies’ Schoo] ?” 

‘*An angelic one, Aunt Penelope, not a doubt of it!’ 

“* Angelic !' You’re every bit as big «a yoose as the 
zirl’s mother, who came whimpering and blessing here 
the next day. That’s how I found out what Margaret 
had been at. The child flew home with some money 
Margaret gave her, and as she lived up in the shanty- 
dom that fringes our Elm Street entrance to the Park, 
her way was the same as Margaret’s, and she saw her 
come into this house. . 

‘«*Mrs. McShane,’ I said to the mother when she was 
going away, ‘You and your daughter must keep this 
story to yourselves. It’s not a thing to have flying 
about.’ 

‘** To ourselves, is it ?? she answered me. ‘ We'll be 
whisht if you tell us, but I’m thinking, ma’am, if it was 
a great honor an’ blessing to St. Martin whin he divided 
his cloak wid a pore crayture he just met, how could it 
be shame to the grandest lady that iver was to give some 
of the good clothes off hersilf to warm an innicent 
child, starved wid the cowld an’ the hunger both ? 
Annyway, I’d not be afraid of what our Lord and his 
blessed Mother ’ud think of it.’” 

‘‘Hooray for Mrs. McShane!” cried Mr. Kingman. 
‘* May her common sense and her piety never be less !” 

The Kingmans went abroad directly after their mar- 
riage, and in this, the first winter after their return, 
Mrs. Kingman had greatly pleased herself in resuming, 
at the entreaty of.a dozen of her old pupils, what had 
been an exceedingly popular feature of the Jater years 
of Miss Bruce’s school, the ‘‘ Europe Class,” as its mem- 
bers briefly dubbed it. It was small wonder that eager 
girls enjoyed this class. In its sittings, helped by maps, 


-histories, books of travel and art, classic prose and 


poetry, rich collections of engravings and photographs, 
and led by an enthusiastic, broadly cultivated cicerone, 
they lost, journeying in European highways and by- 
ways, the homely wits of home-keeping youths, saw 
almost with the outer, as the inner, vision, other lands, 
scenes, deeds, and re-lived song and story on the soil 
and amongst the people whence they sprang. 

On this January morning the class hour was but a 
few minutes ended, and Mrs. Kingman, with her chair 
turned toward the fire, was looking with unseeing eyes 
at the leaping flames. A brand rolled down unheeded. 
Smut, the pug, got up, shook his bells, and sat upright, 
a rigi! rolypoly absurdity of a pillar, on his haunches 
before her, in vain. Presently a deep sigh from the 
abstracted lady pierced his tender dogyie’s heart. 
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‘Dear, dear mistress !” whined Smut ; and ‘‘ Dear Miss 
Margaret!” remonstrated a girlish voice. Mrs. King- 
man was effectua!ly roused. With a consolatory pat to 
Smut, she turned toward a long table. heaped with ref- 
erence books, where a girl sat poring over a volume of 
photograph 3. 
ee. Why, Gillian,” she said, ‘‘I thought I was alone, 
and that you were all putting on your wraps upstairs.” 

‘* Yes,” the girl answered, ‘‘ the others are gone, and 
I'm going. I lingered a minute over these bits of Glas- 
tonbury. What a lovely hour we've had this morning, 
Miss Margaret! I believe the Glastonbury legends, 
every word: that Joseph of Arimathea really came 
there and died; that his disciples built there, out of wat- 
tles, the first Christian church in Britain ; that it is the 
‘island-valley of Arilion’ where King Arthur went in the 
barge with the three queens ; that he and Queen Guine- 
vere were buried there in one coffin, and that it was 
truly their bones and Guinevere’s yellow hair that were 
found in it so many years afterward. Oh! if ever I go 
there really, I shall kneel in that cemetery asif it werea 
sanctuary !” 

She rose to go, then stooped over something that 


caught her eye as she was closing the book, and read: 


aloud a marginal penciling— 
‘* Potter, Potter Thompson ! 
If thou had either drawn 
The sword, or blown that horn, 
Thou’d been the luckiest man 
That e’er was born !”’ 

‘What does the verse mean, Miss Margaret? It’s 
written on a view of Richmond Castle.” | 

‘It concerns your precious Round Table heroes, Gil- 
lian. There’s a tradition that in a vault under the 
Castle King Arthur's warriors are lying in an enchanted 
sleep, waiting for the drawing of a charmed sword, or 
the blowing of a charmed horn, to restore them to life 
and earth again. Long ago a man was conducted into 
this vault in the hill by a mysterious guide, and there, 
to his amazement, he saw a great company of men 
asleep. Before he had gathered his wits together, the 
guide put into his hands a horn and a sheathed sword. 
He drew the blade partly out, and, behold! every 
sleeper stirred as if about to waken. ‘Terror-stricken, 
the poor mortal loosed his grasp, sword and horn slipped 
away, and the moment of release was gone for many a 
long day. As he crept away, a bitter voice cried to 
him in the words you read. I copied them because the 
little story is sosymbolic. We all so ofteu find our- 
selves in caves full of dead men, or men smitten with 
some accursed sleep, and have the horn at our lips to 
blow the blast of life, the sword in our grasp to lead a 
people out of one or another bondage, and we are idle, 
or cowardly, or we don’t see that it is a supreme mo- 
ment, and, whiff! the opportunity has vanished, per- 
haps for very long, perhaps forever! You, see it was a 
little sermon I kept for myself.” 

Upon the last words the door opened, and in trooped 
a bevy of cloaked and bonneted girls to cluster round 
Mrs. Kingman like bees round their queen. Last of the 
group entered a slender little lady, who marched straight 
to Gillian. 

‘‘ Here, t’other-worldly-wise maiden and dreamer by 
daylight, are your prosaic mufflings. We knew you'd 
forgotten ’em quite, communing with William of Mal- 
mesbury, or some other dead-and-gone teller of no-such- 
things! What you would do without a this-worldly 
Kitty I should like to be told.” 

‘* And 1 hope never to find out,” Gillian added, softly, 
as her cousin began energetically to help her on with 
her pelisse, and then, with deft quickness, to button it 
over the tall, shapely figure. 

‘*There’s no mirror here,” Kitty said ; ‘‘ but you can 
go look in Miss Margaret’s eyes to see if your hat’s 
straight !” 

‘*What’s that, /mpertinente, about my eyes?” Mrs. 
Kingman inquired, as the two joined the circle about 
her. 

‘‘Only a prayer that they'll give me a little help and 
comfort,” Kitty responded. - ‘‘ Please to look at Gillian, 
and say if there’s the least unsuitable thing about her 
costume,” 

“Aren't you both rather finer than usual ?” Mrs. 
Kingman demanded, doubtfully. 

‘*Oh, indeed we are!” cried Kitty. ‘‘ We're asked 
to luncheon at Madame Provost’s, to meet two of those 
frightfully rich Californian ladies who have palace cars 
built for their private use, and who may go to sleep 
with diamond night-caps on if they like, and we've 
put on our very best bibs and tuckers. But what I 
want to know is, if Gillian’s bib and tucker isn’t per- 
fectly proper for her ?” 

Kitty and Gillian Godolphin made a group decidedly 
pleasant to gaze at. Gillian, nobly outlined, with a 
sweet, serious face, a complexion thac flushed and paled 
at a word; clear, tender eyes, with a child’s honest 
directness in their glance; dark hair, in looped, heavy 
braids ; her costume of blue-gray embroidered wool and 
silk, with borderings of shaded gray feathers, her tur- 
ban bound, fillet-wise, with the same feathers; and 


— 


Kitty, whose black velvet, from te to feet, and black 
Barcelona scarf twisted round and round her neck, 
suited admirably her saucy page’s face and movements 
flexible as a willow branch. 

‘Do you consider that your own costume is severely 
simple, Kitty ?” asked a bright faced and very plainly 
‘dressed girl, who was looking at the cousins with the 
frankest admiration. 

‘* Mine ?” Kitty opened her great black eyes. *‘ Why, 
surely ! I’m noted for my quiet tastes! ‘Nota puff, 
not an inch of trimming, on this suit,’ [ charged the 
dressmaker, ‘but it must fit like the ‘‘ Lady of the 
Aroostook’s”” Sunday black silk 

‘* Po you suppose she knew how that was ?” 

‘Knew? Helena Madden, look at me!’ And Kitty, 
makiny a pivot of one heel, slowly spun herself around 
like the revolving dumb lady of the show window, end- 
ing the performance by sinking in « courtesy of exag- 
gerated profundity. ‘* But it’s Gillian’s clothes that are 
troublesome. Miss Margaret, Gillian’s a mass of secru- 
ples, and my life’s been a burden to me the last fort- 
night about this new costume she’s wearing. She says 
she’s no right to have it when so many girls can scarcely 
be warmly covered. It’s come to be her argument 
about everything, almost, beyond bread and salt, that 
it’s a superfluity, wicked for her to have while any one 
lacks necessaries. AJl our aunts and cousins think she’s 
crazy, and that she'll end in making both of us into 
Little Sisters of the Poor, out with «a donkey and a cart, 
begging cold scraps and cast-off garments. Now, Miss 
Margaret, is she right about these things? This dress, 
for instance ; everybody can see she’s just too lovely for 
anything in it—” . 

‘Steady, Kitty!” warned Valeria Ward. ‘‘ Remem- 
ber Miss Margaret's feelings about the dialect of the 
period.” 

“Oh! [do beg your pardon, Miss Margaret !” cried 
Kitty. ‘‘ But you’ve been away two whole years, and 
I’ve such a splendid forgettery—oh, dear ! dear! is that 
dialect of the period, too? How can I help it when I’m 
of the period ?—But, is Gillian’s dress a superfluity for 
a girl in her position? And is there anything a bit 
wrong in girls’ little prinkiags and enjoyment of pretty 
clothes ?” 

Before Mrs. Kingman could answer, Gillian inter- 
posed : | 

‘‘ Dear Miss Margaret, I’m sure something's troubling 
you, and muking you very sad to-day. Never mind 
Kitty’s gibberish and questions, now, but send us all 
straight away.” 

‘No, Gillian,” Mrs. Kingman said ; ‘‘ I’ve no sorrow 
that needs nursing. Presently ['ll tell you all the little 
thing that’s haunting me; but draw some seats, chil- 
dren, close about me here, and we'll have five minutes’ 
talk over Gilliau’s and Kitty’s perplexity. As for this 
special gown,” she went on, when her eager court was 
seated, ‘‘I see no outer reason why Gillian shoulda’t 
wear it with pleasure, unless—how about these very 
sumptuous-looking feather edgings ? I don’t recognize 
the plumage, but I thought our principles were to for- 
bid us to encourage the slaughter of birds merely to 
gratify our vanity.” 

‘Oh, Miss Margaret!” Kitty burst out, reproachfully, 
‘how little you’ve looked at any of us! Please to see 
—not so much as a beak, a wing, a breast, on a single 
hat! How could you think any of your girls could be 
such sinners, when even I, who adore humming-birds, 
have these knobby pompons, like a coachman’s tuft, 
stuck in my best hat?’ And she plucked the toque 
from her head, and held it dramatica:ly forth for in- 
spection. ‘‘ Gillian’s trimming—could anything match 
the blue-gray of her suit more exquisitely ?—is our 
own handiwork, done at the farm lust summer, and the 
feathers came from the poultry yard, whicu is stocked 
with Plymouth Rock fowls.” 

‘Then we may admire Gillian’s soft ruchings with- 
out reserve,” Mrs. Kingman continued. 

‘‘And our artistic industry, please,” Kitty replied. 
‘“And, Miss Margaret, after we'd dodged the sumptuary 
law about feathers, using the Plymouth Rock biddies’ 
leavings, I began to look at all the barnyard fowls that 
came in my way, and, really, there’s a mine of decorative 
wealth in the plumage of most of them. Some of the 
game fowls and bantams are fairly gorgeous with color, 
and some of the drakes have a rainbow iridescence that 
wouldn't badly replace those horribly tempting Impeyan 
pheasants’ breasts. One of the turkeys at the farm, a 
bronze gobbler, was magnificent, every feather of him, 
but he’s a prize creature, and when I asked the house- 
keeper if he was to be killed at Christmas, she nearly 
dropped from her chair at the sacrilegious idea! 
There ! you see how it is. [ renounce the humming- 
birds, pheasants, and so on ; und directly [’m planning 
and hurrying the slaughter of the hens, ducks, and 
turkeys! Is it any better 7” 

‘‘Of course it’s better,” declared Helena. ‘* You profit 
by the last slaughter, but you're not in the least the 
cause of it.” 

‘‘Not even my carnal appetite |” assented provoking 


Kitty. ‘‘ Well, I expectit belongs, with everything else, 


- 


to the great question, Must we always be giving up ? 
and Iflow much, or how little, must we give up? I'm 
afraid { don’t want to give up anything !” 

‘“ Does anybody, of themselves ?” asked Gillian. 

‘ Yes,” promptly returned Kitty. ‘‘ You do, every 
thing ; and hasn’t Miss Margaret been a by-word for 
self-sacrifice ever since we can remember? I’m sure 
it's as natural for some to give as for others to grasp. 
But [ somehow think it’s Miss Margaret's fault her girls 
are so bothered and bothering, so peculiar, and that they 
turn out as they do.” 

‘“My dear child !” Mrs. Kingman said, rather quickly, 
‘how do they turn out ?” 

‘Troublesome to all their conventional belongings,” 
answered Kitty, stoutly; ‘‘ just as’"—and here she 
began to falter a litthle—‘‘ oh, I will say it! just as same- 
hody has always been to Aunt Penelope !” 

Nobody laughed at this thrust more heartily than its 
stately victim. Then Lil Price remarked, retlectively, 
‘‘I’m not sure that Kitty isn’t right about our copying, 
a long way after, you, Miss Margaret. I think some- 
times a teacher can’t realize how much her scholars think 
of each word she says, and how she stamps herself upon 
their lives. At one time Agnes and I became such nui- 
sances at home with talking of you from morning till 
night, quoting you apropos of everything and nothing, 
that the entire household rose in wrath against us, and 
mamma was obliged to make a rule that we were only 
to rave about Miss Margaret for one hour a day, between 
four and five in the afternoon !” 

‘Oh, your poor mother !” cried Mrs. Kingman. ‘‘If 
I had known what was going on, you two girls should 
have had cause to rave !” 

“Thank you, Lil,” Kitty said, nodding to her. 
“You're a second Daniel! a Daniel come to judgment ! 
Yes, it’s true, we all, even the most frivolous of us, bear 
Miss Margaret's brand, her ear-mark! What other 
teacher’s scholars are always interviewing their con 
sciences about dress, society, the right or wrong of every 
trifle ? As for us, we set up impossible standards, we 
plunge into careers, we pester the poor, and all sorts of 
stupidity that prays only to be let alone in its burrow 
we're always making ourselves remarkable. Why, just 
amongst the girls round you now, Miss Margaret, only 
see if we're not out of the common! Here’s Helena fit- 
ting herself to be «a nurse, Fan Prescott managing her 
father’s greenhouses, Valeria Ward going to be a wood 
engraver, Edith Robeson teaching in the night school 
for working-girls, Emily president of an ‘‘ Other Girls’ ”’ 
club in her mother’s beautiful parlors, Patty Newnham 
learning the sugar-refining business because her father’s 
no son to help and succeed him, and Lil Price, of all 
fastidious, gossamer, sky-and-cloud creatures, teaching 
freeband drawing to a class of little nigs—oh!’ with a 
wild shriek, ‘‘I never said it! Miss Margaret, you 
didn’t hear me—colored children at the Bedford Ref 
uge.” 

‘*And the Godolphins ?” queried Mrs. Kingman, as 
Kitty, a little tluttered by her glissude over the thin ice 
of this last danger-hole, paused in her catalogue. 
‘“ What abnormal thing are they about ?” 

‘‘Oh, Gillian, as usual, ’s in training for a nimbus,” 
returned Kitty, recovering herself, *‘and Kitty has be- 
come what some of the advanced spirits style a domes- 
tic drudge. She is learning to wash dishes, bake, scrub, 
dust, sew, mend, and do laundry work in a high-art 
manner, preparatory to endowing an industrial school 
with herself and all her worldly goods.” 

‘This last és a surprise,” exclaimed Mrs. Kingman, 
smniling. 

Yes’m,” answered Kitty, meckly—‘‘ meaning my 
part, I suppose? I don’t profess any benevolent no 
tions. It’s despair that’s driving me. Gillian has made 
me give out my underclothing as charitable work 
for the last three years, and an angel would weep and 


trail its wings recklessly in the dust at the spectacle my 


wardrole is—zigzag hems, bulging seams, buttonholes 
all aslant, and stitches you can count across the street. 
Then uncle thinks we two girls ought to manage 
the hvuuse in town; and Gillian ¢7///) make the service an 
asylum for whatever helplessness won't, and oughtn’t, 
to be tolerated elsewhere. Our cooks can't cook, our 
waiters are all thumbs and elbows, our housemaids use 
one cloth for everything, and pervade the entire premises 
with one general cull smell and smear, and as for the 
laundry work, it’s just pitiable. We are told that we 
shall always have the poor with us; and tie poor, the 
reully poor, mean, in my experience of them, mostly 
shiftless people who have never learned to do any useful 
thing as properly it ought to be done. Now, I can 
never live apart from Gillian,” and Kitty caught hold of 
a lapel of Gillian’s cloak as if separation were a present 
menace, ‘‘and she lives for misery’s own: isn’t 
qualifying myself for an industrial school mistress the 
only hope left me and our tried household ?” 

’ You hide yourself almost as ingeniously as an 
ostrich does, Kittiewinks,” Gillian said, laughingly. ‘I 
expected you to tell Miss Margaret you were getting to 
be the champion lady-whistler of this continent.” 

‘Ah! Kitty’s whistle,” repeated Mrs. Kingman ; “ has 
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that indeed survived? Many a bad quarter hourit’s given 
me. Shall! I ever forget poor M. Deshaye’s rage and de- 
spair over Kitty’s pranks in the drawing hour ? ‘ Mais elle 
site. Madame,’ he used to hiss out to me, ‘ justement 
comme un gamin. Elle le fait 4 chaque instant, tout en 
ayant l’airde n’y pas faire attention. C’est inconceivable 
-siffler! une demoiselle bien née, bien élevée !’” 3 

‘* But it’s delightful to hear her now,” put in Emily 
Robeson, eagerly. ‘‘ It's a real gift, and she made our 
last Other Girls’ evening fairly brilliant with it. I do 
want you to hear her, Miss Margaret. Please ask her to 
whistle something for you.” 

“Just now? Well, Kittie, since this reprobate 
whistle is to be taken seriously, would you give us a 
specimen of it ?” 

The cousins went to the piano, where Gillian seated 
herself to play a soft accompaniment to Kitty’s whistling 
of ‘‘ The Vale of Avoca,” as true and sweet and mellow 
a rendering of the old air as ear could desire to hear. 
Mrs. Kingman, conquered, led the plaudits, which Kitty 
acknowledged with There's Nae Luck Aboot the 
House” in her best manner. Mrs. Kingman put her 
arm round the irregular melodist as the pair came back 
to their places. ‘‘ You honey-throated blackbird !” 
she exclaimed, ‘“‘it wascharming! I never heard any- 
thing like it. It is a gift, as Emily said. And you 
remembered my old favorites, too.” 

“«* Whistling girls,’” quoted Kitty. 

“Yes, I know. ButI shall answer as so many times 
I had to do when, in a certain tricksy sprite’s schoo) 
career, complaints were made to me of contrary winds 
and rough sailing, and dismal forcasts ventured about 
such a craft ever reaching her port: that I fully expect 
you to confound every kind of evil prophecy. 

‘And now, since Time’s fiving, as to this question 
about dress. In individual cases some especial duty, 
so:ne resistless conviction, decides the matter, regardless 
of general rules ; bul, generally speaking, I counsel you 
to avoid singularity, to wear what is suited to position 
and occasion, not forgetting that simplicity and dainty 
freshness should be the distinc¢ve charms of a youthful 
toilette. ‘ The valiant woman,’ you know,‘ made for her- 
self clothing of tapestry ; fine linen and purple is her 
covering.’ I remember to have read somewhere a little 
story about the Spirit of Darkness reproaching a holy 
woman with her over nicety about food, her carefulness 
about her apparel, her too comfortable life. The woman's 
Angel Guardian defended her by saying that our Lord 
cares little what is eaten, so it is not unlawfully partaken 
of, and that beautiful attire and the attention given to 
feeble health will never keep any one from heaven if 
they only be accompanied with charity and humility. 

“ A good many years ago I copied, for my own help, 
some teachings on this subject that quieted my doubts. — 
Gillian, would you mind bringing me, from the library, 
a book you will find in a holder on my desk—-a note 
book with shabby purple covers ?” 

Gillian sped from the room, and was presently back 
with the worn little volume. 

“ Thank our Flying Feet,” Mrs. Kingman said. ‘‘ Yes, 
here it is ; and the words are his who as a theologian is 
cal'ed the Angelic Doctor : 

“<The adorning of the body should be kept within 
proper limits by authorized custom, by the rank and 
motives of the wearer. If women dress themselves 
modestly, yet in a manner suitable t» their position and 
dignity, conforming in moderation to the customs of 
their country, they not only commit no sin thereby, but 
a virtuous act. But there is sin if their attire be 
more costly than is warranted by their rank in life, or if 
they are actuated by a reprehensible motive.’ ” 

‘But about the superfluous,’’ urged Gillian. ‘‘ Three 
or four years ago, when I learned to knit, I brought you 
in triumph, for your birthday, my first completed work, a 
pair of stockings. Have you forgotten that you would 
not take them ? You told me that you already bad three 
pairs of winter stockings, and must not have more while 
there were cold bare feet, and you suggested to me to 
make of my work a first-fruits offering by giving it to 
some needy person. Then I began to be troubled about 
all my comforts and luxuries, and it seems to me I shall 
never know, of myself, what is a necessity for me, and 
what I ought not to have.” 

‘« Dear Gillian,” Mrs. Kingman said, ‘‘ I am afraid that 
is a doubt to the end of one’s days. It has to be borne. 
But try to mean, in each case, what is right and un- 
selfish, and, having acted, don’t go back over it and 
worry about it. If one did the unheroic thing, there’s a 
next time coming for the heroic one. Of all things, I 
should dislike my girls to be morbid, and harried with 
scruples. Though that is Kitty’s arraignment of me, isn’t 
it?—that I make them over-scrupulous and over- 
zealous ?” 

Kitty, her face scarlet, flung herself impetuously on 
her knees beside Mrs. Kingman, and caught hold of her 
_~hands. 

‘‘Dear Miss Margaret, you’re never going to think of 
my sayings ? You know I always had to be read back- 
When we all think it would hardly have been 
Only 


ward. 
worth while to be born except to be your girls ! 


Gillian—I will stick to that—Gillian ought to be moder- 
ated !” 

‘*T’m not sure which, in the future, is to need it most, 
you or Gillian,” Mrs. Kingman answered ; ‘‘ but I’m 
not uneasy about it, nor abozt any one of my ton 


remarkable pupils, as yet! I must wait, for that, to 
hear worse news of them than that they’re using their 
talents and energies in honorable work, or busying 
themselves in lightening the darkness and the burdens 
of their less fortunate fellow-beings. As for you, Kitty, 
you will live to learn that the rich need the poor far 
more than the poor can need the rich, and for reasons 
as much greater as heaven is more than earth; but 
here we are getting into too deep waters, and the story 
of what has been all day in my mind will punish what- 
ever harshness there was in your judgment. 

‘‘Last night I had a note from the Secretary of our 
Poor Relief Guild begging me to see at once, if possi- 
ble, about the condition of a poor demented woman 
living alone somewhere in Hammond Street. The case 
was so urgent that, though I could not get away from 
home till late in the evening, I went then, Mr. Kingman 
going with me. After considerable search, we found 
the woman, and made matters safe and comfortable for 
her, for the moment. But in our going hither and 
thither to find her we stumbled upon a scene of the 
direst misery that, old as I am, I ever encountered. 
You all, I dare say, know that Hammond Street is one 
of the wretchedest of places, but how wretched it is no 
one can imagine who has not ciimbed into its garrets or 
dived down into its cellars. In one of these cellars, 
last night, the temperature below zero, we found a 
woman and three little children. She had been thrust 
out of a room whose rent she could not pay, and had 
taken shelter in this cellar of a ruinous old house. It 
was a horrible place Only a little of the flooring of 
the room was left—the end where was the fireplace ; and 
the rest would have been a muddy ooze if it had not 
been frozen to iron hardness. The doors had rotted, 
sagged, or dropped altogether from their hinges, and 
frost glittered on all the walls. Nota spark of fire in 
the grate, though there was a tiny pail full of blocks 
with which to make a brief blaze in the morning. 
There was an empty soap-box, two or three chairs, a 
handful of dishes, and a saucepan. Nothing else that 
I could see except a huddle of bedding and clothing in a 
corner, where the woman was lying with her children— 
a huddle that was screened a little from the icy draughts, 
that made me shiver in my furs, by one of the fallen 
doors set edgewise across the corner. ‘Oh. how did 
you come to this dreadful place?’ [ asked, impul- 
sively as Kitty could have done. It was a simple his- 
tory. The woman’s husband, a blacksmith, had been 
killed four years ago by a kick from a horse, and the 
woman had supported herself by washing till last sum- 
mer, when she had typhoid fever, an illness of weeks. 
She went to work too quickly afterward, had a relapse, 
they had pawned all their possessions, worr. out the help 
of their poor neighbors, and here at last they were. The 
woman was pale as a specter, and so lame she moved 
with difficulty. I dared not, even with food and fire, 
leave them there another hour, so I brought them home 
with me till the Guild can provide a place for them. 
The friendly keeper of a poverty-stricken provision 
shop in the vicinity had told us of this poor family, and 
piloted us into this cave. While he was gone to call 
a carriage for us I walked to the screened-off sleeping- 
place and looked down into the little pen. There were 
the children, twin boys and a little girl of five or six, 
sleeping as soundly as if in the coziest of nurseries. 
The little gir] had an enormous cat curled in her arms— 
a creature black as Beelzebub. 

‘‘*That cat belongs to this cellar,’ the woman said. 
‘ He’s fat with living on the enormous rats. that swarm 
here. He was like a wild thing when we came, but 
Essie has made him tame as a kitten.’ | 

‘«* How can the children sleep so soundly in this bitter 
cold ?’ I asked. 

“** Ah! ma’am,’ their mother answered me, ‘ poor peo- 
ple get hardened to misery. I could have cried, though, 
at something my little Essie said to-night when I was 
trying to make them as warm asI could. ‘‘ Mamma,” 
she broke out, ‘‘ what do poor little children do that 
have no door to put in front of them to keep the wind 
off ?”’ 

‘‘And that pitiful, patient, grateful little question’s 
been sounding in my ears ever since. 

‘But now, dear children, you must go, really. Bid 
me good-by, every one, and fly like spirits !” 

A cloud of handkerchiefs fluttered over wet eyes, 
and the young lips trembled that touched their beloved 
teacher’s cheeks. 

‘‘Dear Miss Margaret,” Kitty got out, ‘* you—you 
didn’t leave Beelzebub there ?”’ 

Mrs. Kingman nodded No. 

Gillian’s was the last word. ‘‘ The Valiant Woman,” 
she said, ‘‘lived when the world was young. If she 
lived now, in a great city full of want and pain, do you 
think she would cover herself with tapestry, and be 


clad’always in purple and fine linen ?” 


‘without a sun. 
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MRS. HAWTHORNE.’ 


(>; E of the most notable biographies of a season 
peculiarly fruitful in biographies of very un 
usual interest and value is Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s 
‘‘ Nathaniel Hawthorne and his Wife.” The descrip- 
tion of Mrs. Hawthorne discloses a rare and beautiful 
nature, of which our readers will be glad to have this 
glimpse : 

‘* The life of a man happily married cannot fail to be 
influenced by the character and conduct of his wife. 
Especially will this be the case when the man is 
of a highly organized and sensitive temperament, and 
most of all, perhaps, when his professional pursuits are 
sedentary and imaginative rather than active and prac 
tical. Nathaniel Hawthorne was particularly susceptible 
to influences of this kind ; and all the available evidence 
goes to show that the most fortunate event of his life 
was, probably, his marriage with Sophia Peabody. To 
attempt to explain and describe his career without tak 
ing this event into consideration would, therefore, be 
like trying to imagine a sun without heat, or a day 
Nothing seems less likely than that he 
would have accomplished his work in literature inde. 
pendently of her sympathy and companionship. Not 
that she afforded him any direct. and literal assistance in 
the cor position of his books and stories ; her gifts were 
wholly unsuited to such employment, and no one ap. 
prehended more keenly than she the solitariness and 
uniqueness of his genius, insomuch that she would have 
deemed it something not far removed from profanation 
to have offered to advise or sway him in regard to his 
literary productions. She believed in his inspiration ; 
and |.er office was to promote, so far as in her lay, the 
favorableness of the conditions under which it should 
manifest itself. As food and repose nourish and refresh 
the body, so did she refresh and nourish her husband's 
mind and heart. Her feminine intuition corresponded 
to his masculine insight ; she felt the truth that he saw - 
and his recognition of this pure faculty in her, and his 
reverence for it, endowed his perception with that tender 
humanity in which otherwise it might have been de- 
ficient. Her lofty and assured ideals kept him to a be- 
lief in the reality and veracity of his own. In the 
warmth and light of such companionship as hers he 
could not fall into the coldness and gloom of a selfish 
intellectual habit. She revived his confidence and cour- 
age by the touch of her gentle humor and cheerful- 
ness; before her unshakable’ hopefulness and 
serenity his constitutiona] tendency to ill-foreboding 
and discouragement vanished away. Nor was she 
of less value to him on the merely intellectual side. 
Her mental faculties were finely balanced and of great 
capacity ; her taste was by nature highly refined, and 
was rendered exquisitely so by cultivation. Her learn 
ing and accomplishments were rare and varied, and yet 


she was always childlike in her modesty and simplicity. . 


‘‘ She read Latin, Greek, and Hebrew; she was familiar 
with history ; and in drawing, painting, and sculpture 
she showed a loving talent not far removed from origi- 
nal genius. Thus she was able to meet at all points her 
husband’s meditative and theoretic needs with substan- 
tial and practical gratification. Awaking to her, he 
found in her the softened and humanized realizations 
of his dreams. In all this she acted less of defined pur. 
pose than unconsciously and instinctively, following the 
natural promptings of her heart as molded and enlight- 
ened by her love. What she did was done so well, 
because she could } not do otherwise. Her husband 
appreciated her, but she had no appreciation for herself. 
She only felt what a privilege it was to love and minis 


ter to such a man, and to be loved by him. For he was © 


not, as SO many men are, a merely passive and compla- 
cent absorber of all this devotion. What she gave, he 
returned ; she never touched him without a response ; 
she never called to him without an echo. He never 
became so familiar with her ministrations, unceasing 
though these were, as to accept them as a matter of 
course. The springs of gratitude and recognition could 
not run dry in him; his wife always remained to him a 
sort of mystery of goodness and helpfulness. He pro- 
tected her, championed her, and cherished her in al] 
ways that a man may a woman ; but, half playfully and 
half earnestly, he avouched her superiority over himself, 
and, in a certain class of questions relating to practical 
morality and domestic expediency, he always deferred to 
and availed himself of her judgment and counsel. This 
was no make-believe or hollow humility on his part; 


he believed, and was delighted to believe, in the higher 


y urity and (as it were) angelic wisdom of her feminine 
nature ; and if he ever ascribed wisdom to himself, it 
was on the ground that he accepted her views upon all 
matters as to which mere worldly experience and sagac- 
ity were uncertain guides. In comparing himself with 


her (supposing him to have done such a thing) he would 


1 Nathaniel Hawthorne and his Wife. By Julian Hawthorne. 
(James R. Osgood & Co.) 
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leave entirely out of account his vast intellectual power 
and capacity. Intellect, in his opinion, was but an 
accident of organization and inheritance, and could be 
almost entirely divorced from purity and elevation of 
character, upon-the basis of which only could a man’s 
value as a creature of God be finally estimated. He 
deemed the cultivation and improvement of the intellect 
to be mainly selfish and instinctive ; whereas goodness 
of character was the result of a purely Christian and 
regenerated effort. From this point of view, Haw- 
thorne’s attitude toward his wife becomes natural and 
comprehensive enough; and no doubt, as some writer 
has suggested, no one but he knew how great was his 
debt to her.” 
IMPATIENT OF HIS WILL. 
AN ALLEGORY. 


By Mrs. Harriet A. CHEEVER 


NCE upon a time, in the heart of a forest, there 
grew a bush of unusual size and beauty. Its 
spreading branches were richly clothed with dark, 
glossy leaves, which shimmered in the sunlight and 
gleamed in the moonlight on as fair and stately a form, 
for one of its kind, as ever grew. 

For one of its kind—aye, there was where the trouble 
lay ; for, truth to say, there was trouble in the secret heart 
of the beautiful shrub, and the foolish beauty was 
beginning to pine and sigh because, being only a bush, 
it could never be a tree—a lofty pine, or towering oak ; 
a quivering maple with silver-lined leaves, or a graceful 
elm with wide, protecting shadow. 

‘* For shame!” whispered ¢ sturdy oak ; ‘‘ for shame 
to repine when your own form is so fair, your foliage so 
fresh and green, and your growth so vigorous and hardy. 
We did not create ourselves, and surely our Maker 
made no mistake in forming us each as he saw fit. We 
are all destined to work his will in some appointed 
way, 80 why murmur or rebel ?” 

But the bush sighed in reply : 

‘It is very well for you, whose aspiring tips nearly 
touch the sky, and whose vision can extend away over 
forest and valley, to reprove me, who in my dwarfed 
condition can only sway.in helpless insignificance 
beneath your tall arms. I am so useless and forlorn 
that I would rather die than live on, only a painful 
contrast to your majestic height and splendid build. 
Hereafter I shall resist all life-giving influences. I 
will not allow the dew to rest upon me at night, nor the 
sunlight to cheer me by day. I will fold closely my 
leaves, that the rain shall not refresh them, and I will 
draw tight and cramp my roots, that the preserving 
moisture of Mother Earth shall not reach and nourish 
them. Being of no use on this great, fruitful earth, I 
will fade and fall, so ending an existence which has 
neither grace nor motive to make it desirable.” 

But not only did the trees remonstrate with the dis- 
heartened bush, but all the sweet influences of nature 
with which she was surrounded entreated with alluring 
persuasiveness against her fatal resolve. The sun 
bathed her shining leaves in light, the moonbeams 


kissed them tenderly, the soft dew tried to distill its 


cooling drops into her heart, and the breezes sung 
brooding lullabies ; but to each and all her eyes were 
closed, her ears deaf, and her senses du!led. 


And it came to pass that the glossy leaves became 


dull and sere, the roots grew brittle and sapless, and 
the once beautiful bush began to wither away. 

Just then there was trouble throughout the realm, 
and the honored old king, whose followers loved him 
well, was hard pressed by an opposing force. There 
was a hasty, hot pursuit; but safety would yet be 
secured for the sovereign if but for a day and a night 
he could lie concealed from the enemy. 

The sheltering forest offered kindly aid, and into its 
thicknesses the hunted king plunged, sure of a friendly 
hiding. 

But the flight had been sudden and exhausting, and 
just as the kind old monarch reached the faithless 
and now leafless bush, he stumbled and fell. 

Alas! his strength was gone; he could not rise. On 
pressed the foe ; on to the spot where, with all their love 
and loyalty, the sympathizing trees of the forest could 
not hide him ; and, with a reproachful glance at the stal- 
wart, sinewy bush, whose low-lying branches yet refused 
him a covering, he was discovered, captured, and borne 
away. 

Then the bush cali into lamentations not to be 
repressed. 

‘‘Oh, miserable, mistaken creature that I was! dying 
because I thought myself useless, when I — have 
saved my king !” 

Then every living thing in the forest echoed the 
mournful cry : ‘‘ You might have saved our king !” 

The moonbeams stopped glancing, and shone with a 
sad, cold light. The winds sighed sorrowfully, the 
dews and damps sent up & vaporous, shadowy veil, 
ang all the harmonies of nature seemed out of tune, 
and the dclorous chime rang plaintive changes on the 


same sed cry ; “‘ You might have saved the king.” 


It was not to be borne; and so, amid the woful, 
accusing sounds, the last flutter of life died out of the 
feeble bush, repenting all too late. 

‘‘Poor thing!” sighed the oak; ‘‘she might have 
lived to be queen of us all, and that, too, had she only 
preserved life in her lower branches, so covering the 
king’s retreat. She wasted her life, betrayed our king, 
and died broken-hearted, because she could not wait the 
Maker’s time for revealing the purpose of her creation.” 

A responsive sigh shook the furest to its very heart, 
as the regret again voiced itself in mournful chorus : 
‘‘ She might have the 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHES. 


HE Health Exhibition in London has been visited 

by over 4,000,000 of people, and several hundred 
medals have been distributed. Miss Ida Ballin, lectur- 
ing on the subject of children’s clothes—a subject which 
was given much attention—stated that in one year 


18,000 infants died for want of common sense and care. 


in this important matter. Clothes are pinned so tightly 
as to prevent circulation and cause disease. Frequently 
the child is caused suffering, and gives hours of anx- 
iety and care, because its clothing does not supply 
the warmth, or is too warm, for comfort. _Irrita- 
tion and tears are the only ways the little martyrs 
have of expressing their feelings. Much that is 
dominated ‘‘bad temper” is physical suffering. The 
writer recently spent a morning in the house with a 
baby fifteen months old. For over an hour the little 
creature had refused to be amused, and constantly wor- 
ried. The grandmother, herself the mother of six chil- 
dren, quietly remarked that ‘‘ that baby had a very bad 
temper,” and all in the room agreed with her. What 
else but bad temper would cause a healthy baby to re- 
fuse the consolation offered in various forms by 
a half dozen relations of different degrees of consan- 
guinity ? Finally, by some stroke of genius, one of 
the aunts present chanced to think that perhaps the 
child was not comfortable. On examination, a belt 
of a skirt was found to be pinned so tightly about the 
baby’s waist that in removing the pin it snapped from 
the belt and struck against the wall. The baby gave a 
sob of relief, and immediately all evidences of ‘‘ bad 
temper” disappeared, and a rosy, happy baby was put 
on the floor to amuse itself with some of the rejected 
offerings. No baby ever cries because it feels so well or 
is so comfortable. A cry froma baby isa protest against 
bad management. 


—- 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND “EXPERIENCES. 


[ The editor of this department will be giad to recerne yuestions, eng- 
gestions, and experiences for thts column.] 


One of your correspondents asked, some time ago, I think, 
how to kill butterflies without destroying theircolors. Al- 
though the time for this work is past for this year, I 
suppose the interest in it and the study in regard to it do 
not cease ; I therefore send you some clippings from a letter 
published in a recent copy of ‘* Nature :’’ 


* Two or three years back, some entomological friends induced 
me to kill all my insects with ammonia, instead of employing po- 
tassium cyanide, and I have never regretted the change I then 
made. Nearly the first species so treated was MVelanargia galathea, 
and on opening the pill-boxes I was much surprised to find every 
one of them of a beautiful primrose-yellow color. In a few mo- 
ments the primrose-yellow had vanished and the insects were of 
their normal white again. Evidently this phenomenon was due 
to the volatile ammonia, sol! held aspecimen over the bottle, and 
instantly the primrose color returned, only to disappear again 
with the departure of the pungent ammoniacal fumes. The 
reagent employed was a saturated aqueous solution of ammonia, 
and the black pigment of the wings remained unchanged 
throughout. Now, here was something of greatinterest and well 
worth investigation, so I determined to follow it up, and since 
that time have never lost an opportunity for experiment orstudy. 
Naturally, the first species selected for experiment was Mélanar- 
gia galath a. As before, ammonia gave the primrose coloration. 
The next reagent employed was a solution of potassium hydrate, 
in which pieces of the wing were placed, and they immediately 
turned yellow. Other alkalies, such as solutions of sodium hydrate 
and barium hydrate, were tried, and gave similar results, the 
only difference being that with the fixed alkalies the primrose 
coloration was permanent, whereas with «mmonia it was neces- 
sarily fleeting. 

‘as alkali turned the pigment yellow, acids I thought might 
prevent this, oreven produce another color. Accordingly the 
wings were treated with a great many acids, the chief being 
sulphuric, nitric, sulphurous, hydrochloric, phosphoric, and 
acetic. With all these, when used in excess of the alkali, the 
pigment was restored to its natural white color. I also found that 
whenever the liquid employed was exactly neutral to both red 
and blue litmus, the pigment remained unchanged, whilst the 
slightest addition of alkali produced the primrose-yellow, and 
when acid predominated the normal color prevailed. Thus, we 
see, this pigment is a good test for alkalinity.”’ 

The writer here gives a list of the most important species 
experimented upon, and adds : 

‘* Hitherto changes of color only have been dealt with, and few 
reagents employed, but by recent experiments on the solubility 
of the various pigments in different media, most interesting facts 
have been brought to light, which in the future I hope to com- 
municate. What a wonderful and lovely sight is the under side 
of Vanessa atalanta/ It has at least adozen shades of color, most 
exquisitely mingled. Some day these colors will be analyzed 
and their constitution made known. The results herein recorded 
may then be of service.” 


Hoping this may be more intelligible to your young readers 
than it is to me, who have come to gray hairs without as 


much of a knowledge of the things round about me as I 
ought to have, I am, AN INTERESTED READER. 


Iam one of those “fiends” who delight to practice on the 
piano or violin by the hour, as I must in order to gain pro 
ficiency. I live. unfortunately, in the fourth story of a bouse 
where the wall on either side of my room is only one brick, or 
six inches,thick. You can imagine the case, no doubt, from this 
premise. Both of my neighborsin the adjoining houses would 
not be sorry if the great deep should swallow me up. But Iam 


willing todo anything to diminish the nuise of my scale exer 


cises. What canIdo?’ Would heavy hangings hung on the walls 
of my room shutin the sound’? If so, what am I toask for in the 
stores’ Is there any heavy stuff that would just answer the 
purpose and that comes within the reach of a moderate purse? 
I want to know the be-t thing. It rests me to take up my violin 


when I am fatigued withthe piano, but it is woe upon woe unto 


my neighbors. MUSICAL. 

We suppose “ heavy bangings,’’ that is, some thick stuff 
suspended from the ceiling near the wall on either side of 
your room, would do something to muffle the sound, but 
that would at the least cost amount to quite a sum if the 
hangings were at all pleasant to the sight. Suppose you 
call in @ carpenter and ask him how cheaply he can put up 
a false partition, say five inches or so from the side of the 
room, upon which you cantack paper. It could all be made 
movable, so that the materia] would avail elsewhere, and the 
principal cost would be the labor, which could be reduced to 
the minimum because of the temporary nature of the 
structure.. 

1. Will you please give me the address of the Rev. W. F. 
Crafts? 

2. Also please tell me, if you can, of any pamphlets or hooks 
giving a chronological order of reading the Bible. 

I have ** Symbols and Systems in Bible Reading,” by the Rev. 
W. F. Crafts, which give a chronological reading for a year, and 
he says in that he will publish another year’s reading to con- 
clude the Bible, but I have failed to find the second year’s out- 
line. A SUBSCRIBER. 

1. 106 East Eighty-first Street, New York. 

2. The chronological plan for ‘‘ reading the Bible in the 
order of its events,’’ which one of its readers said ‘‘ makes 
the Bible read like a romance, like a new book,”’’ of which 
one-half is published in ‘‘Symbols and System in Bible 
Reading,’’ is published complete on two book marks, which 
are sold at five cents each, #2 per 100, by the New York 
Sunday-School Association, 304 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
which keeps a supply of all the books and helps by the Rev. 
and Mrs. W. F. Crafts. 


Exigencies sometimes occur in a family which make it 
necessary to send a daughter unexpectedly from home. If 
such a case should be known to any of our readers, an ex- 
ceptional opportunity for placing a girl in a cultured, Chris- 
tian family, where unusual educational advantages are to 
be had, may be heard of by communicating with ‘‘ Aunt 
Patience.’’ 


Can you or any of your readers tell me where I can 
find the old enigma commencing— 
‘** That which has damned the memory of Payne ” 
‘* That which is gained by tnose who nothing gain *’? 
Mrs. M. L. 


HERE AND THERE. 
‘CUNNING AS A FOX.” 


HIS old saying is well illustrated by the reminis- 
cences, recently published in a New York paper, 
of a well-known fox-hunter in Western New York. 
Some years ago fox-skins commanded a high price, and 
his shrewdness and careful observation made him so suc- 
cessful that some people believed he charmed the cun- 
ning animals into his traps and within reach of his gun 
by some secret of which he was possessed. He says : 


‘‘When I was a boy, I was one day hunting a fox with a 
hound. During the chase the hound went lame in one ot his 
legs. He was a blooded dog, and full ef game, and kept 
right on after the fox. But he ran slower, of course. It 
wasn’t long before I noticed a difference in that fox’s run- 
ning. He actually seemed to take delight in not attempting 
to elude the dog by cunning, but in keeping just far enough 
ahead to bein sight and hearing of him, as if to tantalize 
him. The fox, of course, intended, after having his little 
fun with the lame dog, at last to summon his cunning to 
his aid and get out of tae way to a place of safety. After 
noticing the unmistakable behavior of the fox, it was easy 
for me to get a position where a shot at him was certain, 
whereas, if the dog had been able-bodied, the fox would 
have been twisting and turning in all sorts of ways miles 
away, and at last, probably, would have succeeded in get- 
ting away. I tried this lame hound another day. Hestarted 
a fox, which, as soon as he saw the dog was lame, adopted 
the same tactics as the other one had. That settled it in 
my mind that if a fox only felt certain of eventually getting 
a safe hiding-place, being chased by a hound was just as 
much fun for him as it wae for the hunter, and he would 
enjoy it just so long as he felt inclined to. I have hunted 
foxes with a hound disabled in one leg ever since, and never 
found one fox yet that wouldn’t make things most tanta- 
lizingly easy with the dog, and never failed to get every fox 
I started, unless my gun went back on me. As to trapping 
foxes, a little common sense used in a simple manner was 
the entire secret of my great success. It is the usual 
custom in setting a fox-trap to place the bait on the trap, 
A fox is always suspicious. When he seesa piece of meat 
or a dead bird, chicken, or whatever it may be, lying near 
or in a barn-yard, or wherever the trap may be set, he does 
not make a dash for it at once. He feels that there is some 
thing wrong, yet his curiosity and his desire for the tempt 
ing morsel will lead him to investigate the matter. Many 
and many 4 sly old fox bas conquered his appetite and his 
curiosity on close inspection of a bait of this kind, and 
placed as much distance as he could between himself and 
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the dangerous place; but now and then one will venture to 
seize the bait and get caught. A fox’s manner of approach- 
irga baited trap is peculiar. He trots around in circles, 
beginning with large4ones, and gradually narrowing them 
until he reaches the bait, upon which he keeps constantly 
his suspicious but greedy eye. After watching an old fox 
approach atrap inthis way, and get near enough to seize 
the bait, and then seeing him turn and get away from the 
spot as fast as he could, [| concluded that I knew a trick 
worth two of his. I placed my bait on the ground and set 
my trap, nicely hidden from view, several feet away. When 
the fox came and began his circling around, with his eyes 
constantly onthe meat he coveted, the first thing he knew he 
stepped on the hidden trap, and he’was no longer interested 
in the bait that tempted him. I never knew this method of 
setting a fox-trap to fail in capturing the fox if one came to 
inspect the bait where it was set.”’ 


AN IDEA WORTH IMITATING. 


From an article in a recent ‘‘ Tribune,” on Prospect 
Park, Brooklyn, N. Y., we take the following para- 
graph. The spirit of the scheme is worth copying : 

“One of the ways in which the managers of Prospect 
Park make the pleasure-ground under their care popular 
and useful is by giving away the flowers and plants which 
are not needed for the use of the Park, when they are re 
moved from the ground latein Fall. If this use were not 
made of them, they would be left to be destroyed by frosts 
and storms. The plants are not given away promiscuously 
to every one who happens to ask for them. A ‘ flower per- 
mit ’is necessary before any plants can be carried away, 
unless by stealth. This system was introduced by John Y. 
Culyer, the chief engineer and superintendent of the Park, 
and has proved highly popular. This year he has issued in 
the neighborhood of 400 permits. 

‘<< Look at these letters,’ he said, the otber day, pointing 
to a pile that lay at one end of his table. ‘ Every one of 
these is asking for a flower permit.’ 

‘«*Ts this system in use anywhere else ®’ was asked. 

‘<* So far as I know, it isit not, anywhere. I started it here 
three or four years ago. We have a good many more plants 
than we want for our own use, and | thought it much better 
to give them away to people who care for them, to make 
their rooms bright and pleasant, than to let them lie out- 
doors and be destroyed by the elements. And, as you see, 
there are a good many who are glad to get them.’ 

‘“The flower permits are directed to Mr. Dickinson, the 
head gardener of the Park, and entitle the bearer to such 
plants as the gardener may have at his disposal and does 
not wish to reserve. Each permit bears a coupon, which 
has to be delivered to the policeman at the Park exit. In 
the absence of the coupon the rule forbidding the carrying 
of flowers out of the Park is enforced. The plants most in 
demand are geraniums; and the supply of these is larger 
than of other sorts. Many people also get golden feverfew, 
and a few favored ones secure fuchsias and begonias.”’ 


BIBLE-MAKING. 


Many of our readers are somewhat familiar with the 
work of the American Bible Society. The following 
extract from the New York ‘‘ Tribune” gives some in- 
teresting statistics of the magnitude of the work. It 
should have at least the interest and good wishes of 
every Christian Union reader : 

“ Just above Cooper Institute [New York City] stands a 
six-story building, the home and workshop of the American 
Bible Society. Plain in architectural design and unobtru- 
sive in outward appearance, it serves a potent and far- 
reaching purpose. From its storerooms over 1,000,000 
copies of the Scriptures, printed in 164 languages and dia- 
lects, are annually distributed throughout the world. The 
Society was organized in May, 1816, by a convention of dele- 
gates from different parts of the country. Its business is 
conducted by a Board of Managers, consisting of thirty-six 
laymen of various Christian denominations. The publish- 
ing business is under the charge of Caleb T. Rowe. A. L. 
Taylor, the Treasurer, found timerecently to say toa ‘ Trib- 
une’ reporter : 

‘Ours is a manufacturing, commercial, and benevolent 
business. We never sell above cost price, more frequently 
below, and not seldom give the Bibles out and out. The 
channels of distribution in this country are through the 
trade, through about 2,000 auxiliary societies, and through 
the agency of colporteurs who are employed to carry books 
into sparsely settled sections. To some extent we also use 
other benevolent bodies as agents. The distribution in 
foreign countries is done mainly by the agencies at Constan- 
tinople, Yokohama, Shanghai, Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, 
Mexico, St. Petersburg, and Tabreez, Persia. The number of 
yolumes issued from our house last year was 1,357,051 ; the 
number made in other countries, 451,164. During the sixty- 
eight years that the Society has been at work, 43,892,031 
Bibles and Testaments have been scattered among the peo- 
ples of the earth, including over 12,000 copies for the blind.’ 

‘‘¢ And your general expenses—how are they met?’ sug- 
gested the reporter. 

**< The deficit is covered by contributions, legecies, and 
the rent from the building. Our total annual income from 
all sources is upward of $600,000. Last year we employed 
400 colporteurs in America, and gave work to 200 persons 
in this building. Our fortnightly pay-roll now ranges from. 
$10,000 to $12,000.’ ”’ 

AMERICAN HURRY. 


It is probably true that Americans, especially in the 
cities, live at very high pressure. This quality of Ameri- 
can life is much exaggerated, yet it would not hurt us, 
certainly, to calm down a little after reading an opinion 
like the following from a gentleman who gives his first 


impressions of New York on returning after a long 
absence in Europe : 

‘* Walking up Broadway sometime after my arrival, I found 
myself thrown into a kind of nervous excitement so great 
as, to use a common expression in default of a scientific 
one, to make my head swim. I found myself unconsciously 
stopping to ‘see it go by.’ The streets are crowded, and 
everybody seems in a hurry. The stream of omnibuses, 
drays, etc., apparently never abates, and the sidewalks are 
continually crowded by people who are alwaysin a hurry, 
and the tramways in almost every longitudinal street of the 
city threaten to monopolize the travel, while four elevated 
railways send their trains thundering overhead in a way to 
make quiet people unendurably nervous ; and the feverish 
haste of everybody and everything inevitably and im- 
mediately infects the new-comer. It is difficult to sleep 
from the first. Scimulants affect the brain much more than 
on this side the Atlantic, and I remember very well a Yan- 
kee captain with whom I once crossed the Atlantic, a bon 
vivant of the old type, who assured me that of his own wine, 
carried on board, he could only drink half a bottle in New 
York, while he drank a whole bottle in Liverpool.”’ 


AN ADROIT SWINDLER. 


If all the shrewdness, skill, and labor that are applied 
to criminal business by thieves and swindlers were 
directed in honest channels, how many more successful 
men there would be! The thief who planned and car- 
ried out the ingenious scheme described in the following 
paragraph was capable, if he had only been honest, of 
accomplishing valuable results in legitimate business : 


‘* A story is told of a country doctor who recently arrived 
in Paris, and, alighting at the Eastern Railway station in 
that city, was accosted by a gentlemanly individual profess- 
ing to be the manager of a hotel near the Place Vendéme, 
the tariff and description of which so favorably impressed 
the new arrival that he drove to it in a cab, accompanied by 
the obliging manager. On reaching the hotel tne latter paid 
the driver, looked after the luggage, ordered a comfortable 
bedroom and a good dinner, of which the two friends, as 
the waiter concluded them to be, partook together. Before 
leaving the doctor for the night the alleged manager re- 
marked to his guest that, accordingjto the rules of the house, 
the night porter would probably look into the room later on 
to guard against danger from fire. He was therefore 
advised to leave his door unlocked, which he did. On wak- 
ing next morning he made an unpleasant discovery. His 
watch, chain, and a case of surgical instruments were gone ; 
his pocketbook, containing 15,000 francs, was missing ; and 
the clock on the bedroom mantelpiece had disappeared. So, 
of course, had the ‘manager,’ who was nothing but an adroit 
swindler.’’ 


Our Youne Forks 
DOLL-HOUSE. 

S there any one thing little girls enjoy more than a 

doll-house? Why, the words ‘‘doll-house”’ eail up 
memories of hours spent in perfect happiness. In sum- 
mer, out-of-doors, under great, spreading trees, whose 
branches were the roof of a house, of which grass 
was the carpet, was our one doll-house. How we 
carried big stones—so big that we were fo:ced to 
put them down every few steps—to make the walls 
that were at the same time its foundation! No 
matter if the seats in the various rooms were of the 
same unyielding material, and no one but the owner of 
the house able to distinguish between the tables and 
chairs and the walls, so that serious difficulties often 
arose between the owner and visitors, especially if the 
visitor was a *‘ grown-up” one; the memories of that 
outlined house under the trees come down through the 
years, accompanied by the song of birds, the mellow 
sunshine, and the rustling of the leaves. How winter 
was dreaded! No doll-house. There was no big 
brother to take a soap-box and divide it by a board par- 
tition into two stories, cutting parallelograms in the bot- 
tom of the box—which will be the side of the house— 
for windows and doors. Your big brother wiil ; and then 
you can cover the sides of the box with a pretty paper, 
perhaps some that was left after papering the big room 
in the house. If you cannot do any better, take the 
paper that has been wrapped around the bundles brought 
from the store, and for bordering use any bright col- 
ored paper; sometimes a row of very small pictures 
could be used with good effect. Cover the ceilings 
with light-colored paper. Muslin curtains at the win- 


dows, and bits of carpet laid on the painted floors, or- 


canton flannel, or burlaps, cut to fit the floor, and 
worked with a design in worsted for a center and bor- 
der, would be very pretty. The open side of the box. 
allows of the free use of the rooms; and, when through 
with it, placing the open side against the side of the 
room makes a house which can be always a source of 
pleasure. Painting the outside in imitation of a brick 
house adds much to its beauty. 

A closet can be made to answer for a doll-house, but 
would have the objection of being dark. The box, 
which could be moved to any part of the house, is by 
far the best kind of doll-house. 

Just ask your big brother, or uncle, or even your very 
busy papa, to read this, and then remind him that 


Christmas is coming. 


PAPER FURNITURE. 


By HaRRIET B. WATERMAN. 


SE card-board of the stiffness of an ordinary 
ty postal card, a little heavier if it can be bent with- 
out cracking. Have sharp scissors, strong mucilage, 
and a fine sable brush. 

If you have a doll-house, a mantel is a good piece of 
furniture to make fist. Take a white card three and 
one-half inches long and four inches wide. Fold over 
one of the broad sides like a shelf, to the depth of three. 
quarters of an inch. Leaving a margin of one inch on 
each side, cut out from the bottom a piece of card-board 
two inches across and one and one-half inches high. So 
make the grate ; cut strips of black card or paper three 
inches long, and as wide as one of the lines of this news. 
paper. Fasten the ends of these. strips to the opposite 
sides of the fireplace, letting them bend outward. With 
mucilage fasten the back of the mantel to the wall of 
the house. 

For a parlor tea-table, cut two pieces of card-board, 
each two and one-half inches long and one and one half 
inches wide. Half way from either end of each make a 
cut three-quarters of an inch across. Hold the two cut 
places together and slip one into the other, to make some- 
thing like a letter X. That will make a firm founda- 
tion; for the top, take a card two and one-half inches 
long and one and one-half inches wide; a little mucti- 
lage will hold itin place. If you wish the light effect 
of shop tea-tables, cut out the lower part of the founda. 
ion like the bettom part of the letter H, and you will have 
two slender legs, instead of a solid piece, for each support. 

For a center-table, take two pieces of card-board, 
each two inches square. At the top make two dots, 
each one-half inch from the edge. Make two more dots 
one inch below these. Connect each pair of dots by 
perpendicular lines, and the end of each line by a curved 
line, to its nearest lower corner. You will have a figure 
a little like an inverted T. Cut both squares of card. 
board into this shape ; lengthwise, to the center of each, 
make cuts, being careful to have one run from the bot- 
tom to the center, and the other from the top to the cen- 
ter. Slip the two pieces together, and the foundation is 
complete. Cut a circular top from a card two and one- 
half inches square, and fasten it to the other-part with 
mucilage. 

Notice any ordinary, straight-backed chair. The 
back and two legs are made together ; and, since paper 
can bend, for card furniture the seat and front legs can 
be made from one more piece. 

For the back piece, take a piece of card two and one- 
half inches long and one and one-quarter inches wide. 
Leave the top square, round it, or cut it out in imitation 
of slats, as you fancy. One inch from the bottom, 
across the center of the back, cut a horizontal slit one- 
half inch in length. | 

Cut out the legs below as in any chair, leaving a cross- 
piece, like a chair round, for strength. 

Take a second piece of card-board two and a half 
inches long, one and a quarter inches wide. Cut off the 
top to leavein the center a projecting piece half an inch 
square. This will fitinto the slit in the back and fasten the 
two parts together. Cut out from the pottom a square 
three-quarters of an inch in size, leaving a leg on each 
side. By lvoking at a real chair you will see how to 
improve upon this direction and have a round also. 

Bend down the front one inch from the bottom, slip the 
tab through the slit, and fasten itin place with a drop 
of mucilage. 

The very best aid to one’s ingenuity in making these 
things is close observation of the real article. It is bet- 
ter, too, in following the directions, to make paper pat: 
terns first. Fora rocking-chair, take a piece of writing: 
paper three and a half inches long, and two and a quar- 
ler inches wide. Fold the long sides together ; shape 
them into a long curve, like the bottom of a rocker. 
Still folded, follow the curve back (making the rocker a 
quarter of an inch in width) twoinches from above and 
half an inch from below. Cut down the back, two 
inches long, three-quarters of an inch wide, and cut out 
the paper between the back and the rocker. Do that, 
too, in front; unfold the paper, press the rocker sides 
down and the back piece erect, and the pattern for a 
rocking-chair is complete. 

For a bed, take a piece of card-board seven inches 
long and six inches wide. Cut off the ends to leave on 
each a tab half an inch long, three inches broad. Ben 
down each side one inch. : 


For the ends, take two pieces of card-board, each four 


inches wide. From the bottom’of each cut a piece three 
inches wide, one inch high, leaving a leg half an inch 
wide on each side. Make a horizontal slit one and a 
quarter inches from the bottom ; make one of these ends 
five inches long, the other three ; make the top round or 
square. Slip the tabs into the horizontal slits, and fasten 
in place with mucilage. 

For a bureau, take a card seven inches long, five 
inches wide. One and a half inches from one of the long 
sides cut toward the center one and a half inches. Do the 
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same on the opposite end; bend down the top, and 
back the two sides ; fasten in place. 

For a mirror, cut a slip four inches wide and shape it 
as you like, leaving at the bottom a tab to fit into a slit 
in the top of the bureau. The mirror may be made of 
white or silver paper. . 

No directions are necessary for a washstand, which 
may be made like a bureau, on a small scale. The tea- 
table enlarged will make a dining-room table) Any one 
who accomplishes so much toward the fitting up of a 
doll-house will probably be quite competent to invent 
any other articles which she may wish to make. 


ONE RESULT OF DISOBEDIENCE. 


T was such a bright morning that little George C——, 
when he came out of the house dressed neatly in his 
new suit of clothes, thought. there must be something 
unusually bright up in the sun, It was not in the sun; 
the brightness was in his own heart; he had remem- 
bered to thank his mother for making his clothes, 
When he walked down the stoop he thought that he 
could never do enough for the dear mother who was 
always working and planning for his comfort and hap- 
piness. How he wished he had a pocketful of money, 
so that he could buy her a beautiful watch ! 

His little brain was busy planning what he would doif 
he had only lots of money, when a very fine-looking man 
spuke to him pleasantly, and invited him totake a walk. 
Of course he remembered that his mother had told him 
again and again not to talk with strangers on the street, 
but he guessed she did not mean this very nice-looking 


' man; she meant bad men. So George walked along with 


the man, and, before he knew it, had told him hliow he 
wanted to earn money to buy a watch for his mother. 
‘The man was very glad, he said, that George had told 
him, for he knew a man who wanted just such a boy 
as George; if George would come with him, he would 
introduce him tothe man. Yes, of course, he would 
go very gladly. Where wasthe man? Downon a boat. 

They went to the boat, but the man had just gone, and 
would come back in a short time ; they would go down 
into the cabin and wait for him. When George came on 
deck, the boat had gone from the dock, and was suiling 
down the lake away from hishome. _Now the man who 
had brought him aboard came up and ordered him to 
go to work, at the same time striking him a heavy blow 
on the back. At the first Janding made by the boat 
George was taken ashore, and soon found that he was 
to make one of a gang of thieves ; he was to assist them. 
How constantly his thoughts were of his home, and 
how deeply he regretted his disobedience ! What would 
his mother do! It was now three days since that bright 
morning, and she would surely think him dead. He 
could never get away from these men, for they 
watched him every minute. He was hungry all 
the time, and his body was covered with bruises. One 
evening he found that the men were so busy talking 
that they were not watching him, and he slipped out on 
the street. Hurrying as fast as possible from the part 
of the city where the men were, he soon found himself 
on a clean, broad street. A lady found him sitting on 
her stoop,’and after hearing his story took him to a Chil- 
dren’s Home to spend the night. In the morning the 
people in charge telegraphed to his home, and his mother 
came for him. 

George thought his home never was so beautiful as it 
was the day he returned. Sitting with his mother in 
the twilight, he was made to understand as he never had 
before that the true way of showing love to parents is to 
obey them. We must remember, too, that they have 
lived much longer than we, and know much better thap 
we do what is wise and right. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
HAT a hard time you boys and girls do have at 
school! Marks and penalties seem more 
plentiful than merits and rewards. You thought you 
were doing pretty well, and all at once comes the start- 
ling request from the teacher to “‘ meet him after school.” 
Jack’s composition is returned to him, rejected, because 
of what seem to him very slight defects, aud the deter- 
mination to go through the month without a demerit re- 
ceives, just as the last week draws to a close, a severe 
blow in the form of a pair of demerits. The truth is, 
you do not understand the uses of these aids to good be- 
havior and good study. You imagine them to be little 
puffs of temper which gratify the vexation of your 
teachers, and you think yourselves martyrs, suffering 
needlessly for their sake. Such a mistake leads you to 
lose all the benefit of these means of discipline, and you 
are in danger of making yourselves and your teachers 
miserable by rebellious or careless endurance of the penal- 
ties attached to errors and failures at school. A demerit 


or @ penalty of any sort ought to be like a buoy to the 


sailor—a warning to keep away from danger : the danger 


of a spoiled character. 3 
J have sometimes told you that we older people are in 
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a sort of school, that you will come into it by and by, and 

that your readiness to learn and to obey in your pres- 

ent school life will greatly affect your happiness and use- 

fulness when you come into the larger school where we 

now are. You haveall, I think, heard of Carlyle. He was 
a great student in this larger school, and I want you to 

take ‘‘ to heart,” thatis, to think about and feel, the way" 
he learned one of his lessons. He had spent many months 
in hard labor in studying for an‘ in writing the first 
volume of his now famous “‘ History of the French 

Revolution.” Mr. Mill, a special friend, had taken the 
manuscript to read, and while in his possession it was 
carelessly left about the room and was entirely destroyed. 

Mr. Carlyle had almost no money left to live upon, and 
no payingemployment. You young people cannot im- 
agine what a great lossthis wasto him. ‘‘ That night,” 
he says, ‘‘ was a hard one; something from time to 
time tying me tight, as it were, all round the region of 
the heart, and strange dreams haunting me.” How did 
he bear it? This is what he says in his journal: ‘‘ It is 
as if my invisible schoolmaster had torn my copy-book 
when I showed it, and said, ‘No, boy! thou must write 
it better.’ What can I, sorrowing, do but obey ; obey, 
and think it the best ?” He did as he resolved, and we 
may be sure his second ‘‘copy ” was better than the first. 


774 DOAN STREET, CLEVELAND, Ohio, October 26, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

[ thank you very much for the Christmas card you sent me. It 
isa beautiful one. I have had a great many cards, but never 
one like that. 

We had three large fires some time ago, which burnt a great 
dealof lumber. The first one was the largest. It burnt twenty 
acres of jumber piles. Itis supposed that they were set on purpose, 
and rewards are offered for the capture of the men who did it. 

One day I found a large cocoon, which I put up Sin my room, 
that I might find out what was in it. Some weeks afterward I 
looked up at a picture, and there, on the side of the frame, was a 
lovely, large creature which looked like a butterfly, but it was a 
Cecropia moth ; [ read'all about it in a book on Natural History. 
A moth has antenne like little feathers or plumes, while those 
of a butterfly are straight, with little nobs onthe ends. Auntie 
chloroformed this one and fixed it ina box. It is six inches from 
the tip of one wing to the tip of the other. I have several cocoons 
and moths of different kinds. I tried to keep a beautiful fat 
spider in alcohol, but Ithink he was for temperance. He made a 
great ado, and died, but did not stay pretty. I have another 
which I gave a drop of camphor, and he curled up and remains 
very pretty. His body is almost round, and is red and yellow. 

My grandpa died notlongago. Auntie said that his body, which 
we buried, was to his spirit as the cocoon was to the moth, and 
of no further use to him. It is pleasant to think of it that way. 
Our minister preached a sermon to the children. We sat on the 
front seats, and there were some from the infant class. His text 
was,” Take us the foxes, the little foxes, that spoil the vines ; for 
our vines have tender grapes.’’ He had each letter of ** spoil 
vine’ to represent a“ little fox: S, Sour temper; P_ Pride. 
O, Over-looking little things; I, Idleness; L, Lying; V, Vicious 
thoughts ; I, Influence ; N, Neglect of Duty; E, Evil. He told us 
what each little fox does for us. 

We read in The Christian Union that you were in this city. We 
were sorry that we did not know it, so we could have invited 
you to our house. 


From the other letter I wrote you, I have come to have a very 


pleasant correspondence with a lady in Portland. 
School began in September. I studied some in vacation, so I have 
skipped one room. The work was not hard, and I had no trouble. 

We had a little snow-storm the twenty-third of this month, 
The ground looked white. but it did not stay long. 

I must close now, for I have writt¢n a long letter. 

Auntie and I send our love to you. 

From your niece, OLIE. 

It is a great pity men can be so wicked as to cause 
such destruction. We felt very anxious about your 
beautiful city for many days. You will find great 
pleasure, I am sure, in studying nature, and if you learn 
the deeper lessons that you may find in the study you 
will be happy indeed. Nothing is too small to interest us 
if we go about in the right way. A lover of nature has 
found that house-flies have some ‘‘ fellow-feeling.” He 
says: ‘‘ A number of them had collected in the top of a 
window, and I was about to open it to let them out, 
when I saw a wasp seize one, as [ have seen many seized 
this year, but never before, though I have often seen 
them feed greedily on maimed bees. The wasp was 
about to sever the head from the body of his victim, 
when a fly—by no means a large one—flung itself 
violently against the captured one, trying apparently to 
knock it away from the wasp; it did not attack the 
wasp. This was done again and again, whether by the 
same fly or another I could not tell, the action was 
so rapid ; at last the body of the fly was knocked away, 
but the wasp retained the head and devoured it. It 
then grasped another, and again a fly dashed at it, and 
another, and another, though they were all evidently 
afraid of the wasp; and no wonder; it seemed very 
fierce and hungry. The action of the flies was quite un- 
mistakable. I called another person to watch it with 
me, and she was as much surprised as I was, and in- 
clined to kill the wasp ; but I thought we could spare a 
few flies, notwithstanding this unexpected discovery 
of tine feeling in them, and I would not let her disturb 
the balance of nature.” 


Lake, St. Louis Co., Mo., October 24. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I have received several of your pretty cards, and they were 
appreciated very much, I assure you, though Iam so slow in tell- 
ing you so. Ihave long wished to do so, but I am an invalid, 
and frequently cannot write at all. I cannot read much, but 
usually try to read your department of The Christian Union. 
Some of the letters are very interesting and pleasant, and your 


introductions and replies are so helpful. But I have missed very 
often, and don’t understand about Charity’s Mission ;: will you 
please tell me of it? I was much interested and helped in read 
ing your account of two of your correspondents who have lately 
died. It is very true, as you say, that a good preparation to live 
is the best preparation for dying. 

Everything is very beautiful in the country now ; the wheat 
flelds are 30 fresh and green, and the trees in their coats of many 
colors are brilliant indeed. Then the purple haze over the dis- 
tant hills and woods, and the pleasant soft sunshine over all, 
make an exquisite picture from the porch where I lie in the sun 
every pleasant day. Alithe sights and sounds outside are de 
lightful to me. But it is sad to think of many whe are sick and 
shut up in close city houses, with hardly a glimpse of the beauti 
ful sky and sun. I hope you are in the country and enjoying 
this charming season. 

Tam very tired, and must say good-by. Please excuse me for 
using a pencil, but I am obliged to write lying down, and it is 
quite wearisome. Sincerely your friend, L. L. B 

You are quite excusable for using a pencil; but are 
you not growing stronger? In these days of better un- 
derstanding and skill on the part of our doctors, it seems 
as if no one ought to remain long an invalid. Charity 
receives the contributions which my young people—or 
older oues—send for the purpose of sending homeless 
children from the streets of New York to homes in the 
broad, opeu Western country. The work is one of the 
most hopeful formsof benevolence that Christian people 
are doing. [ shall hope seon to hear that you are gain- 
ing in health. 

FAIRMONT, W. VA., OCTOBER 24, 1884. 

I AM A LITTLE GIRL, ONLY SEVEN YEARS 
OLD, AND CAN RIDE ON THE HORSE BEHIND 
UNCLE WILL. I HAVE TWO STRIPED KIT- 
TENS. THE HORSE IS NAMED FANNY. WE 
CALL OUR PIG JUMBO. MY HOME IS IN 
DENVER, COLORADO. MY DEAR LITTLE SIS 
LIZZIE FELL INTO A TUB OF WATER, BUT I 
GOT HER OUT QUICK. AUNTIE SAYS SHE 
CAN’T LET ME GO HOME WHEN MY YEAR 
IS OUT. DEAR AUNT PATIENCE, MAY I BE 
YOUR LITTLE NIECE? MY AUNT LOTTIE 
LIVES IN PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. I HAVE 
A BROWN-AND WHITE DOG NAMED TRIXIE, 
HE HAS A CURLY TAIL. WE PLAY HIDE 
AND-SEEK. PLEASE PRINT THIS IF IT IS 
NICE ENOUGH. WITH LOVE, 

LOTTIE C. K. 

What better could [ ask than to have such a niece ! 
I don’t wonder your aunt does not know what she 
should do without such a brave little girl, Wesaw a 
very funny dog not long ago; he was afraid of a silver 
fork; and no matter how hungry he was, he weuld 
touch nothing which was offered to him on a fork. 
Isn’t this a pretty story about some swallows ? 


‘*Six of them were sitting on a low roof, and were being 
fed by the old bird, who tlew by from time to time, and put. 
something into one or two of the open beaks. Each time, 
as soon as they saw the parent coming, which was some 
time before [ did, they all stood up, whirling their wings 
and chattering; all, that is, except the last but one, and 
that seemed to be weak and unable to rise, and so got noth- 
ing. At last, the twothat flanked it, after a great deal of 
chattering over it, managed to raise it up by putting their 
beaks under its little white bosom; and then and there the 
dear little brotherly things wedged it up between them with 
the prettiest air of compassion and patronage, so that it had 
a fair chance with the others. And it seemed quitea chance 
which was fed, yet all sat down apparently perfectly con- 
teuted and good-humored afterward. it was a pretty sight,. 
and I was grieved when, some boys coming by, they took 
to flight.”’ 

HAMMOND, Kansas, October 19, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

The 17th of last May we organized our missionary soctety. 
We call it * The Libbie Griffin Band.’ This summer we have 
been dressing dolls, making picture scrap-books, and saving 
paper cuts, to send to Indiato help make Christmas a happy 
time for the little ones over there. Now we are basting pateh- 
work for some schoo! for the colored people in the Souta. We 
are also going to make picture scrap books and send them, with 
picture cards, to some children’s hospital. 

Can you tell me where to send them?’ Some place where they 
will do some good. We have but eight members at present, but 
hope to have more added soon. 

I will close. Your affectionate niece, Berrua K., 

President of L. G. Band. 

I hope you nave received my letter telling you places 
to which you can send your work. Your letter may 
inspire some other workers. 


ELLYN. 
BROOKLYN, July 31, 1884. 
Please excuse me for not writing to you in sucha long time. 
I made up my mind to write to you two or three times, but 
some way it slipped my mind. I am visiting my aunt, and as 
her Christian Union came to-day, it put mein mind to write. 1 
am going to-day to Fort Greene, if it is clear, with my‘cousin : to 
morrow somewhere ,else, and Saturday to Vrospect Park. I 
expect to go to Coney Island and Central Park next week. 1 go 
to school, and study reading, speiling, grammar, geography, 
arithmetic, writing, and drawing. When I go to school again, 
after vacation, we wil) take up, in arithmetic, addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division of fractions. I will write 
a longer letter some other time. 
Your loving niece, x. 
Why is it called Fort Greene? I was in a fort once, 
and I saw families living in what they called the case- 
mates. There were but two rooms in each house, and 
the only window in the back room was where the 


cannon wouldsbe put in time of war. 


| 


Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 
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SUNDAY CIFTERNOON. 
THE PRODIGAL’S RETURN. 


HE abyss of many a former sin 
Incloses me, and bars me in ; 
Like billows my trangressions roll : 
Be Thou the pilot of my soul, 
And to Salvaticn’s harbor bring, 
Thou Saviour and thou glorious King! 


My Father’s heritage abused, 

Wasted by lust, by sin misused ; 

To shame and want and misery brought, 
The slave to many a fruitless thought, 

I ery to Thee, who lovest men, 

© pity, and receive again ! 


In hunyer NOW, Tee more possessed 
Ot that my portion bright and blest, 
The evile vod the alien see 

Who yet would fain return to Thee! 


And save me, Lord, who seek to raise 
To thy dear love the hymn of praise ! 


With that blest thief my prayer I make, 
Remember for thy mercy’s sake ! 

With that poor publican I cry, 

Be merciful, O God most high! 

With that lost prodigal I fain 

Back to my home would turn again! 


Mourn, mourn, my soul, with earnest care, 
And raise to Christ the contrite prayer ; 
O thou, who freely wast made poor, 
My sorrows and my sins to cure, 
Me, poor of all good works, embrace, 
Enriching with thy boundless grace ! 

Selected. 


THE HEAVENLY WISDOM.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


“If these things be in you and abound, they make you that ye 
shall neither be barren nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’’—2 Pet. i., 8. 

SEE no reason to suppose that the writer of the Book 

of Proverbs had any clear idea of the coming of a 
personal Messiah. The vague hope of a national King 
and Redeemer he doubtless shared with his people ; but 
of the incarnation »f the divine wisdom there is no rea- 
son to suppose that he knew anything. When he wrote 
of that wisdom which the Lord posse-sed in the begin- 
ning, before the mountains were settled, before the earth 
was made, or the fields, or the highest part of the dust of 
the world, he thought not of a Divine Person, but of a 
quality or attribute. If this chapter is in any true sense 
prophetic, it is only as the inspired writer sometimes uses 
language capable of a deeper meaning than he himself 
puts into it, somewhat as a child sometimes innocently 
and unconsciously utters the profonndest truths in the 
sublimest poetry. 

But we may, nevertheless, read his account and eulogy 
of the heavenly wisdom in the light of a later revelation. 
We may find in the life and character of Christ an ex- 
emplification, an incarnation, of the divine wisdom, and 
may employ the story of that life and the portraiture of 
that character to interpret the ancient writer’s account 
of the supreme wisdom. We may ask the Galilean 
Rabbi to tell us what knowledge is of the most worth, 
and then use his answer to make clear the Hebrew poet’s 
answer to the same question. This is what I propose to 
do in this chapter ; to throw back on the old Hebrew 
Psalm the reflected light of the New Testament Life. 

Do you think Jesus to have been only a Galilean 
Rabbi, though wiser than his fellows ? If this be granted, 
still no other Rabbi, Jewish or pagan, has exerted so 
wondrous an influence on the world’s destiny. What 
were the sources of his power? What was the pecul- 
iarity of his equipment for so wonderful a career? Do 
you believe him toe be the incarnate Son of God? Then 
what selection did he make from all the treasures of 
earthly knowledge at his service, in order to accomplish 
his beneficent designs ? What were the qualities of that 
wisdom, as seen in the life and character of Christ, 
which has achieved so far the world’s redemption ? The 
answer to this question will answer two other questions : 
What does Solomon mean by wisdom in this eulogy ? 
What is the wisdom of greatest practical value to us if 
we desire to have asharein the work of humanity’s 
redemption 

Christ’s teachings show in him s rare insight into the 
life of nature; but his knowledge of nature was sym- 
pathetic, not scientific. In saying his knowledge, I 
mean the knowledge which he used; of knowledge 
which he possessed, but did not use, I know nothing, 
and say nothing. He made no scientific explanations. He 
elucidated no merely physical laws, and added nothing 
to physical inventions. He did not rival Marco Polo in 
geographical discovery ; nor Newton in ascertaining and 
revealing the law which binds the universe in an eternal 


1 International Sunday-Schoo! Lesson for November 30, 1884,— 
Prov. viil., 1-17. 


harmony ; nor Watts, or Stephenson, or Edison, in add- 
ing new forces to the world’s physical equipment. Of 
nature as a piece of mechanism he never spoke. But 
of nature as a book his heart was full. Its hieroglyph- 
ics were all plain to him. Thesame spirit which looked 
out through David's eyes upon the heavens, the work of 
God's fingers, looked out through the eyes of Christ 
upon the birds, the messengers of his gracious care, and 
the seed, the symbol of his germinating truth. God 
teaches his children by object lessons. Christ had the 
wisdom to discern and interpret the lessons. There isa 
nature-knowledge of Newton and Laplace ; there is a 
nature-knowledge of Wordsworth and Burroughs. The 
nature-knowledge which Christ used was of the latter 
type. He saw a soul looking through the eyes of 
Nature, and read the divine love in the divine glance. 
He never anatomized the body of Nature; he lived in 
communion with her spirit. And this is a nature-know}l- 
edge within the capacity of allmen. All children have 
it in some measure ; they lose it as they grow older, and 
more practical and less wise. This was the wisdom 
which was set up from everlasting, from the beginning, 
before the earth was. It wrote into nature Truth ; and 
he who possesses something of this wisdom possesses 
the power to read that Truth which in the hour of crea- 
tion the Divine Wisdom embodied in his Creation. 

Christ’s teachings show a rare insight into the spirit of 
the Bible. He was notacritic. Of higher criticism or 
lower criticism, newer criticism or older criticism, he said 
nothing. He never discussed Hebrew points, or textua] 
difficulties, or questions of authorship. It is only by 
long-drawn deductions from incidental phrases that it is 
possible to make him an authority on any question of 
scholastic criticism. He quoted ordinarily from the 
common version ; he never referred to the ‘‘ original” 
as an authority for nice distinctions. There was plenty 
of this sort of wisdom in his time; plenty of Biblical 
criticism, such as it was, among the Rabbis of his day . 
he took no part init. But he found in the Old Testa- 
ment its divine revelations of eternal Truth, and brought 
them out of the incrustations of the Hebrew theologians. 
He knew what message they had to human hearts and 
wants and life, and made it clear to men weary with 
dry-as-dust glosses and commentaries, and uaprofit - 
able disputes about theological fictions and fruitless 
phrases. In the oft-repeated reference to the God of 
Abraham and of Isaac and of Jacob he saw the inti- 
mation of man’s immortality. In the Twenty-third 
Psalm he discovered a Shepherd leaving the ninety and 
nine in the fold and seeking to save the one in the 
wilderness. ‘‘ Like as a father pitieth his children ’—he 
plucked this bud from the Old Testament, and in his 
hand it blossomed into the parable of the Prodigal Son. 
Not many of us can be learned in Greek and Hebrew. 
We must leave a few specialists to settle for us the text 
and determine for us the question of authorship and the 
nicer points of translation. This is valuable service, but 
the Biblical wisdom does not depend upvun this. The best 
wisdom, the wisdom that stands at the gates and offers 
its treasures to every incomer, the wisdom of Christ, is 
the wisdom of a patient, loving, and faithful heart, that 
discerns beneath all translations and in spite of all ex- 
ternal debates, in a higher and a lower criticism, whether 
Solomon wrote Ecclesiastes, and whether Moses wrote 
Leviticus, the great divine truths of God’s fatherhood, 
man’s sinfulness, and Christ’s redeeming, recuperative 
love, He comes nearest the true understanding of the Old 
Testament who can best show with Christ from the Old 
Testament how the Messiah ought to have suffered and 
entered by the door of suffering into his glory. 

Christ possessed a remarkable knowledge of men. 
And yet he never exhibited and never employed any 
wisdom in what I may call the science of human na- 
ture. He propounded no metaphysical theories, and he 
attacked none. He neither constructed a system of his 
own nor criticised that of others. He founded no school 
of either mental or moral science. He propounded no 
theories of society, or government. Whatever theories 
of man or society underlaid his teaching, he never ex- 
pounded them ; we are left to work them out for our- 
selves. Of the anatomy of man, whether physical, 
mental, or moral, he said absolutely nothing. He never 
discussed man as an object of curiosity. And yet it is 
said of him that he knew what wasin man. He divined 
it. He lived in such close, vital sympathy with men—_ 
living men, not the manikins of the class-room—that he 
saw—or should I rather say felt ?—the profoundest secrets 
of their nature. He was one with men; and the life- 
currents which flowed in their veins quickened his own. 
His knowledge was a feminine hnowledge, a mother- 
knowledge. He saw beneath the fair exterior of the 
Pharisee his hateful pride and self-conceit, and startled 
his auditors by denouncing the whited sepulcher, fair on 
the outside, and within full of dead men’s bones and al] 
uncleanness. He discerned beneath the weedy exterior 
of the pubiicans and sinners the seeds of repentance and 
of virtue, and shone on them with hope and love until 
they blossomed out into life. The cynic is afool. He 
thinks he knows human nature; and he knows nothing 


about it. For knowledge of man comes through sym- 


pathy with men ; and hope gives a better vision than 
cold observation. To know the mountain you must 
know the hidden gold in the mountain ; to know the 
intervale you must know the possibilities both of corn 
and of witchgrass which it contains. The true wisdom is 
the wisdom of a ,tender, pitying, sympathetic, clear- 
eyed insight. | 
Christ’s knowledge of God was personal, not theolog- 
ical. If that statement seems to any reader to cast a slur 
on theology, he may substitute a better word—if he can 
find it. What I mean is this: Christ never discussed 


the Divine Nature. He never debated about substance. 


and essence, or tri-personality and single personality. 
He never propounded theories of sin, or atonement, cr 
penalty. He lived in personal, vital, abiding fellowship 
with his Father—a Father of infinite holiness, truth, and 
love. That holiness, truth, and love which he continu. 
ously received from his Father he bestowed upon his 
pupils. His theological teaching was all vital. I would 
prefer to say that he taught religion rather than theol 
ogy ; I would still more prefer to say that he taught life 
rather than either theology or religion. His own defini- 
tion of his own mission was, ‘‘ I am come that they might 


have life, and might have it more abundantly.” This is | 


the wisdom that cometh from above: the wisdom, not 
that knows about God, but that knows God ; that does 
not expend itself in definitions of atonement, but re- 
joices in the consciousness of the forgiveness of sins. 
This is the wisdom that is equally open to the learned 
and the unlearned ; a wisdom that is begotten of expe- 
rience ; a wisdom that cries out, not to the scholar, but 
to the simple and the ignorant, ‘‘O ye simple, under. 
stand wisdom, and ye fools, be ye of an understanding 
heart.” 

In this paper I content myself with offering to the 
reader a key. I leave him to use it for himself in inter. 
preting Solomon’s Psalm to Wisdom. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
TRUE WISDOM.—PROV. VIII., 1-17. 


By HcuntTIncton MILLER. 


TS name. Itis called true wisdom because God puts 

it into the hearts of those who wish most of all to 

be led andtaught by him. The Bible calls it the begin. 

ning of all other wisdom. It says: ‘‘ The fear of the 

Lord, that is wisdom, and to depart from evil is under- 
standing.” 

Its calue. It is more valuable than silver or fine gold, 
or pearls or rubies, or any precious thing that you could 
possibly wish for. 
may be desired are not to be compared to it.” 

Its use. 'The reason it is so valuable is that nothing 
can be rightly done without it. Kings cannot reign 
wisely, or judges rule justly, withoutit. It makes men 
hate wickedness, and keeps them from pride and false 
hood, and every evil way. It leads them in right ways, 
and gives them strength and understanding. 

Its cost. You might suppose such a precious thing, 
that everybody needs, would be very costly. Gold and 
silver and rubies cost money, so that only rich people 
can have all they want ; but this precious thing costs no 
money. Indeed, God is so anxious that we should have 


it that the Bible says wisdom is like a woman selling 


things on the streets of acity. She does not wait for 
people to come to her. She stands at the gates, and on 
the corners, and in the market-places, and comes even 
to the doors of the houses, and says to every one: 
‘“‘I have something precious for you! Come, every 
one, and listen to me: my message is about excellent 
things, and my words shall all be plain to those who 
will hear.” 

It is for every one. This gift is not only for kings and 
princes and great men, but for every one: for children, 
for those who are very simple and ignorant, and even 
for the foolish. Wisdom says: ‘ Unto you, O men, I 
call. O ye simple, understand wisdom, and ye foois, be 
ye of an understanding heart.” 

How to get it. The first thing is to listen to instruc- 
tion. Wisdom says: ‘‘ Now, therefore, hearken unto 
me, O ye children, for blessed are ihey that keep my 
ways. Hearinstruction, and be wise, and refuse it not.” 

The next thing is to seck instruction. Wisdom says; 
‘“‘ Blessed is the man that heareth me, watching daily 
at my gates, waiting at the posts of my doors. I love 
them that love me, and those that seek me early shall 
find me.” 

Do you krow when you are to seek ? You have only to 
lift your heart just now, wherever you may be, and say, 
‘‘Lord, give me this true wisdom, that I may love thee 
with all my heart, and serve thee with all my might.’s 
And then always you must be listening for the voice 
that says, ‘‘ This is the way,” and obey it without ques. 
tion. Studying God’s word is like watching at the 
gates of wisdom, and waiting at the doors to see what 
he will say to you. Seeking early is seeking diligently, 
making it your first business; and if you seek in this 
way you will surely find, and you will be one of those 
blessed children who keep the ways of the Lord, and 


The Bible says, *‘ All the things that 
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speak right words, and do blessed deeds. 


‘* What He bids us let us do, 
Where he leads us let us go; 
As he loves us let us love 
All below, and all above. 

Angels praise him ; so will we, 
Little children though we be. 
Poor and weak, we’ll sing the more: 
Jesus helps the weak and poor. 


‘* Children’s hearts to him are dear , 
They who seek him find him near , 
They whotrust him day by day 
Safely tread the heavenly way.’”’ 


A SUNDAY MORNING BREAKFAST IN 
LONDON. 


HE ‘Christian World ” recently contained a de 
scription of a Sunday morning breakfast, which 
is one of the instrumentalities used by the London Con- 


from the streets and alleys, and are not only fed, but 
efforts are made to find work for the idle and homes 
for the bomeless. How the guests are found is best 
told by one of the workers : 

‘‘We stand for a moment at a bedside on London 
Bridge. Huddled together in several niches are groups 
of weary pilgrims, who are compelled by stern necessity 
to make this their resting-place. {t is no mere idle 
curiosity that has prompted us to count the occupants. 
Fifty-nine on London Bridge alone! We learn that at 
two o’clock there were 110 0n Blackfriars. While other 
friends are dealing with some of the cases, and endeav- 
oring to exercise a wise discrimination in distributing 
invitations to an early breakfast, we will pause a little 
at this particular spot. What a picture! Oh, how it 
touches our hearts! A young girl of about fourteen, 
with pale face and slender form, is reclining by her 
mother’s side; a younger sister occupies a similar 
position; the mother’s arms are around them both ; 
the three are sleeping the sleep of the weary. We 
would like to know their history. Is it too early 
to disturb them’ No. Certainly in this case the end 
justifies the means. We want to do them good, A 
gentle shake, a startled look, a kind word, a responsive 
tear, and the way is opened for a brief but sad revelation 
of bitter experience. The man who had vowed to love 
and cherish her whom he had chosen for his wife had 
cruelly deserted her; she and the two children were 
left to shift for themselves. Trial followed trial ; it was 
a hard struggle ; and yet, with all the strugyling, deeper 
sorrows seemed to be settling around them. That young 
girl of fourteen has just come out of the hospital where 
she has been a patient, the subject of t)phoid fever, 
and here she is passing*the night on the cold stones of 
London Bridge. The mother and her two children—no 
home to go to, no food to eat, no clothes beyond the few 
which cover them. Is it a surprise that the hot tears 
course down the pale cheeks of the young girl, and that, 
although the mother says, ‘Don’t cry so,’ she herself 
should weep bitterly ? Is it possible to understand the 
look of pale wonderment on the face of the younger 
child as she fixes her eyes on her mother and sister ? 

This is but one of many scenes recorded. The people 
who are given tickets for the breakfast are met at the 
rooms by those who gave them tickets. A familiar face 
is a welcome sight to the friendless, homeless one. 

‘It is nocheerless room to which the guests are invited. 
It is warm and well lighted, the walls are bright with 
pictures and golden texts, sounds of music greet the ears 
of the incoming guests, and ‘comforting words’ are 
sung to dispel the sadness of their hearts. No fussiness 
marks the arrangements; everything is systematically 
done under the motive power of an earnest desire to 
make the guests feel at home and to provide for them 
the means of help. It is time for breakfast—six o’clock. 
Grace is sung—aye, and heartily sung, too—clearly prov- 
ing that to many the words were not unfamiliar. Ready 
hands quickly distribute the more solid provision, which 
consists of a large bagful of bread and butter and beef 
sandwiches—such sandwiches !—and, asa fitting accom- 
paniment, others are engaged in dispensing hot coffee as 
fast as possible. A number of bright-looking urns about 
the room makes the work easy. As fast as they are 
emptied others take their places, and so the work goes 
on till no one asks for more. The effects of the hot 
coffee were soon seen in what was in some sense an 
amusing sight. Many of these poor people are accus- 
tomed to take their rest by fits and starts, anda snug 
seat, good, solid food, and coffee, hot, sweet and strong, 
very soon contributed to the enjoyment of forty winks, 
and afew ovir. Yes,and there was a chorus of snor- 
ing, too. Shall we find fault with them ? No; of course 
not. We know how to wake them. Wait a little—we 
are not quite ready yet. Now! A bright song—a song 
of gladness—is given out, and as the singing progresses, 
the sleepers are aroused and stand up and sing them- 
selves awake. Solos and duets and trios and quar- 


are loved by him; who think right thoughts, and . the hearts of this strange company ; and these are 


ollowed by earnest words, fitly spoken, concerning Him 
who said, ‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 


heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ 


‘‘ While all this is going on, other workers are engaged 
in dealing with individual cases. How many tkere are 
who have been brought to their present condition solely 
by their inability to obtain work !—hard-working, indus- 
rious men, who have honestly tried to get work, any 
kind of work, and have failed day after day. Most 
material] help has been rendered to this mission work by 
the generous offer of friends who have undertaken to 
give some kind of employment where the men are 
deserving, and thus not simply test their willingness to 
work, but open up the way in many cases for permanent 
employment.” | 

Special efforts are made to help boys. A wood yard 
has been established, and the boys are given the privi- 
lege of earning food and lodging. The work has 
accomplished much good. Many discouraged men and 
women have been imbued with life and hope by the 
shelter and food given them, and the interest in their 
welfare manifested, at the Sunday morning break fast. 


PERMANENCE OF CHARACTER. 


By JupGE G. C. LANPHERE. 


OES the character become permanently fixed in 
) good or in evil ? 

In an attempt briefly to answer this question, I shall 
assume the existence of a God, infinitely wise, power- 
ful, and good ; and the freedom of the will; and that 
we survive the grave ; and that natural death does not 
change the character. I will not stop to reason with 
those who deny either of these propositions. In all 
human reasoning some things must be taken for granted ; 
and these propositions have a snfficiently general ac- 
ceptance to entitle them to be placed in that category. 

Several years ago, as the reader may remember, the 
subject of endless punishment, or endless misery, was 
much discussed in the pulpits of the country; and at 
that time the Rev. Dr. Rider, an able and learned cler- 
gyman of the Universalist denoinination, in a discourse 
on that subject, said: ‘‘ Jt ts true, the second step in sin 
ts easier than the first.” The italics are mine. To my 
mind, the proposition is not only true, but extremely 
important. In the sense that the longer one con- 
tinues in evil habits, the more facile and rapid his 
progress downward, the proposition is self-evident. All 
our experience goes to confirm its truthfulness. But it 
seems to me that the reverend gentleman, in this ad- 
mission, has, to use an expression common among 
_lawyers, ‘‘given away his case.” Why is the second 
step in sin easier than the first? Is it not because the 
fear to do wrong is weakened, and the love of evil 
strengthened. by every false step ? Is not the power and 
the desire to resist temptation weakened by vicious in- 
dulgence, and, in the same proportion, is not our love 
of evil strengthened ? The poet has said : 


‘* Vice is a monster of such frightful mien, 
That to be hated, needs but to be seen : 
But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.”’ 


All do net continue in evil courses, but stop while 
they have power to regain their lost integrity. Others, 
to all appearance, go on from bad to worse, sinking 
deeper and deeper in vice or in some form of selfishness. 
How loug can this downward course continue before 
the individual becomes evil through and through? Evi- 
dently, it is only a question of time. The fixed and hope- 
less condition of the confirmed drunkard is a case in 
point. All our experience seems to demonstrate that this 
habit may become so fixed that there is neither 
desire nor power to throw it off. Like the rolling 
stone as it descends the mountain-side, the love of 
evil gathers momentum and strength the longer 
indulged. What is there to stop and change the whole 
character of the man? Not the Almighty, because he 
does not and cannot interfere with the freedom of the 
will. Not abstract goodness and truth, because these 
have ceased to influence his conduct. Not the fear of 
hell, because, like Milton’s Archangel damned, he has 
made hell his heaven. Now, if natural death does not 
change the character—and I think no sensible reason 
can be given why it should—and if God, to be consist- 
ent, cannot any more interfere with man’s freedom in 
the other life than he can and does in this; and if the 
individual, as we have seen, has made hell his heaven, 
what hope, or prospect, or probability is there that he 
will ever cease to de evil, and come to be good ; give up 
that which is become his very /ife, and take to himself 
or become an entirely opposite life ? © ‘‘ Can the leopard 
change his spots, or the Ethopian his skin ?” 

We have not traveled into the other life, and seen with 
our own eye? the order prevailing there ; but we judge 
the future by the past, the unknown by what we see 
and know ; and we have every reason to believe that 
the workings of the mind will be the same there as here ; 


tets and choruses seem to be playing at hide-and-seek 


there will be the same order of cause and effect. Man 


is man here and everywhere. The road to absolute 
selfishness may be a long one, but persistence will 
reach the end at last. Self and altruism are opposite 
poles of the human character, and %o one or the other 
of these every individual gravitates ; and absolute self 
or absolute altruism must, in the nature of things, be 
come the final goal of every human being.—[The Micro 
cosm. 


THE LESSON OF ONE LIFE. *% 


HERE died in Brooklyn lately a young man of 
twenty-one years of age, a graduate of an Eastern 
coilege, whose life is worthy of mention. He was the 
librarian of one of the prominent Sunday-schools of 
Brooklyn, and the admiration and affection which he 
had aroused in the hearts of teachers and pupils was 
shown at the memorial session The young man 
had filled his office in the school without one per 
son connected with the schoo] being conscious that any 
effort was made, and yet when he was called from. his 
work it was left in such a condition that a perfect 
stranger was able to take it up where he had put it 
down. Everything was in perfect order. 

Gentie but strong, quiet but energetic, zealous but not 
obtrusive, he had done his work so well, and knit his 
personality so strongly into the life of the school, that 
the news of his sickness and death appalled the officers 
and teachers, and the cry from every heart was, What 
shall we do ? 

When the school assembled for the first time after 
his death, voices that had never before been heard were 
raised in commemoration of some act of -kindness or con- 
sideration. To one speaker the thought of hig death had 
been accompanied with the thought, ‘‘ The pure in heart 
shall see God,” and every one present felt that one of their 
number did stand in the presence of God. The thought 
brought a wave of peace to each heart. The story of 
this quiet life is soontold. When, five years ago, he was 
parted by death from a much-loved mother, he brought 
comfort to his own heart and the hearts of those who 
suffered with him by saying, ‘“Let us live so that we 
can meet her,” and that thought was his talisman 
against evil. 

_ He wasa true boy, and was interested in all the sports 
dear to a boyish heart. 

The last year in college he decided to make literature 
or some kindred work his profession. Just before com- 
mencement, last spring, he wrote to several of the large 
publishing houses in New York, receiving an answer 
from each house, and was engaged, after an interview, by 
the head of one of the houses. The day after the com- 
mencement exercises found him entering upon his busi- 
ness life with every prospect of success. His courtesy, 
his manliness, and his devotion to his business won him 
the regard of his employers and associates. 

His death leaves a vacancy so broad, so deep, that 
those who gave scarcely a thought to the boy who 
passed in and out among them stand back astonished, 
and question, ‘‘Is it possible to fill so large a space in 
the world and yet do it so quietly ?” Their eyes are 
opened to the beauty of a faithful, earnest, pure life, 
lived with the object of developing every talent, and 
returning it to God increased in value. 


ON LEAVING ALL TO PROVIDENCE. 


OTHING is so trying to nature as suspense 
between a faint hope and a mighty fear ; but we 
must live in faith concerning the extent of our trials, and 
in all else. Our sensitiveness often tempts us to believe 
that our trials are beyond our strength; but we know 
neither the strength of our heart nor the trials of God. 
Only he who Knows the whole—both our hearts, which he 
himself made, with all their secret folds of which we are 
ignorant, and the extent of the trials which he gives us— 
knows how to proportion these two things. Let us, 
then, leave all to him, and be content to suffer without 
listening to ourselves. What we believe impossible is so 
only to our softness and cowardice ; what we think over- 
whelming overwhelms only pride and self-love, which 
cannot be too much crushed. 

As to prayer, Madame, fear nothing. There is no 
illusion in following God’s leading, in abiding in his 
presence, absorbed in wonder and love, provided this 
absorption never gives us the foolish idea that we are 
far advanced ; provided it does not prevent us from feel 
ing our weakness, our imperfections, and our need of 
amendment ; provided it leads us to neglect none of our 
duties, external orinternal ; provided we remain sincere, 
humble, simple, and docile to those set over us. Do 
not hesitate, then: accept God’s gift; open your heart 
to him ; get strength from him. So long as you think 
only of God, love him, abide in his presence, and cleave 
to his will, without presumption, without neglecting 
any duty or relaxing in any precept or counsel, without 
wandering from obedience and the ordinary path, you 


will be in no danger of delusion, Follow God's lead- 
ings.—|Fénélon. 
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FADING DAYS. 
[LLED with a quiet sadness nigh to tears, 
When tears come fresh from no ungentle spring, 

Beside this stream, whose tongue runs faltering, 
1 watch this graceful fading of the year’s. 
A breeze shakes all the host of grassy spears, 

Rustling their faded pennants where they cling ; 

A brown rust widens round the fairies’ ring ; 
Pale on each bough a dying grace appears. 


The air is tremulous with hovering fears :; 
Fach moment some loved charm is taking wing. 
For every pear! that falls from Summer’s string 
Dies in my breast some song her love endears. 


O Autumn, haste: blow fresh through heart and brain 


The riper notes of thy reviving strain ! 
—{O. C. AuRINGER, in “ The Critic.”’ 


Science AND Gael 


THEODORE THOMAS’S CONCERTS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 


The very entertaining series of concerts for young 
people which were made a prominent feature of the last 
musical season are to be continued during the coming 
season by Mr. Thomas. There will be six concerts, the 
subscription price of which will be five dollars, and the 
dates and place, the afternoons of December 6, January 
17, February 7, February 28, March 21, and April 18, 
in Steinway Hall. There can be no question of the 
desirability of these concerts from an _ educational 
point of view, and that child and teacher should be con- 
sidered happy who. if they are in harmony (and they 
ought not to be related as master and pupil if they are 
not in harmony), can together listen to these admirable 
concerts, after having gone ovér the score together, the 
teacher playing and giving a running exposition of the 
chief ideas to his young pupil. This is not so impracti- 
cable as at first sight it might seem to be, and we have 
known two boys of ten and twelve years to follow with 
unabated interest the score of a work no less complicated 
than Berlioz’s ‘‘ Damnation of Faust.” They had been 
guided conscientiously through the work beforehand by 
their instructor, with the resuit that they Lad gained a 
clear idea of the story of the drama and of the more 
pronounced and simple musical forms, so that when 
they sat under the spell of the orchestra and the singers 
they were able to comprehend clearly not only the com- 
poser’s conceptio:, but to « certain extent the method 


’ of its development and the orchestral devices and color- 


ing given to it. 
The case in point was an exception, to a certain 


extent, because of the unusual aptitude and natural 
musical taste of one, at least, of the boys ; but there are 
very few instances where a wise teacher, either by some 
anecdote connected with the composer, or the work 
itself, cannot fail to give a wholesome stimulus to the 
child’s imagination, and thereby rouse genuine interest 
in the study of the noblest of arts, which, alas! in too 
many instances, is degraded to the listless pursuit of a 
fashionable accomplishment. We fear that the majority 
of the audiences at these concerts will be composed of 
unfortunate children of this sort ;: in which case the pro- 
grammes will be considered merely as a matter of length 
and a question of endurance on the part of the poor 
children. But, on the other hand, where some prelimi- 
nary instruction of the sort indicated above has been 
imparted, there is no doubt that children so enlightened 
will attend these concerts with delight. and will exercise 
an amount of intelligent appreciation beth of the quality 
of the programmes and of the performance which would 
do credit to many an older and wiser head. It would 
be interesting, if it were not without the scope of so 
short a notice as this, to take up the question of the 
incalculable advantage of a broad view of musical liter- 
ature as an object of the child’s study, but it will have 
to suffice us here to say that if there are any children 
who have been trained in this direction, and have 
gained some idea of music above and beyond five-finger 
exercises and scales (not that these are meant in any way 
to be shirked, nor to be lightly spoken of in this connec- 
tion), these concerts are just the things which will give 
such children at once the greatest delight and the 
strongest impulse to further study. May every success 
attend Mr. Thomas's admirable undertaking ! 


Books aND 


EUPHORION.' 


To the student of literature or of history, that move- 
ment of thought and life which we call the Renaissance 
must always remain a fascinating and a perplexing 
problem ; fascinating because of the splendor of its 


“1 Buphorion: Being Studies of the Antique and the Mediaeval in 
the Renaissance. By Vernon Lee. 2 Vols, (Boston; Roberts 
Brothers.) 


| the extent of its and per- 


plexing because of the complex and confusing elements 
which enter into it. Mr. Symonds has given the world 


| a full and deeply interesting account of this great move- 


ment, in five large volumes, dealing at length with its 


} various manifestations in politics, art, literature, and 


scholarship; his work, although not without defects, 


| is so complete and so trustworthy that it is not likely 


soon to be supplanted by any other English writer. 
‘‘Euphorion” aims at no such completeness, and yet adds 
perceptibly to the knowledge on this great subject for 
those whose reading must be confined to the English 
language. Vernon Lee is the pseudonym of Miss Violet 
Paget, an English woman whose nom de plume has been 
often seen of late years in the leading English reviews, 
and has recentiy appeared on the title-page of a ‘‘ Life of 
the Countess of Albany,” in the Famous Women Series 
(Roberts Brothers). Long residence on the Continent, 
and especially in Italy, has given her unusual opportu- 
nities of studying: the period of the Renaissance in its 
history, its art, its literature, and its men and women. 
The chapters which make up ‘‘ Euphorion ' ” have already 
appeared in the ‘‘ Contemporary Review 

The title which Vernon Lee has chosen is significant 
of her conception of the epoch and movement with 
which she deals in these two volumes. Every one who 
has read that remarkable combination of mythology, 
symbolism, and philosophy, the second part of Gocthe’s 
‘« Faust,” will remember the child of Faust and Helena. 
Faust is an impersonation of the Middle Ages, Helena 
of the Antique, and Euphorion, the offspring of the 
twu, stands for the Renaissance. It is in the spirit of 
this symbolism that Vernon Lee deals with her subject, 
holding always in thought the background of the 
antique and the environment of medixvalism. Her 
work is that of a gleaner, a critic, a keen observer, and 
a lover of the old and rare, rather than of a historian. 
She forsakes the beaten highways, and has gone herself, 
and leads her readers, through bypaths which do much 
to open up the landscape and to bring out its concealed 
features. At the end of the two volumes one feels that 
there is in fact a certain continuity of method running 
through the whole, and a fairly complete picture of the 
epoch and of the movement remains in his mind. He 
has looked, in the first place, on the actual life of the 
fifteenth century in Italy ; he has seen with great dis- 
tinctness the awful contrasts of spiritual and intellectual 
conditions ; he has had clearly presented the ancient 
contradiction of the highest culture associated with the 
lowest morality. The wickedness of the Renaissance 
has not repelled the eager inquiry of Vernon Lee; she 
has gone down into its unspeakable gulfsof sin, and she 
makes her readers feel the depth and darkness of them. 
The Italy which the Elizabethan dramatists saw, and 
which they portray in a series of dramas of tremendous 
intensity and lurid tragedy, is described in ‘‘ Euphorion” 
with a good deal of genuine power, and one is made to 


| feel the strange and awful fascination which even its sin 


had for the newly awakened: English mind. With this 
black fact is also brought out the sweetness of temper, 
the cleanness of outward life, the intellectual fervor, 
which coexisted with so much crime, and gave the age 
its direful inconsistency. 

In the judgment of Vernon Lee, the evil which was 
so prominent in the men and women of the Renaissance 
period was due to three things: the skepticism result- 
ing from an almost entire destruction of old institutions, 
and consequent loss of all the old standards of morality ; 
contact with the antique, which survived no less in its 
vice than in its higher impulses: and reaction from 
ages of unquestiuning faith in the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

The style of ‘‘Euphorion” is notably defective in 
clearness, simplicity, and condensation ; it is involved, 
labored, often obscure, and always diffuse. Its faults 
are very serious indeed, and it is an unmistakable indi- 
cation of the writer’s real power that she triumphs over 
them and holds her readers in spite of them. These 
defects are most conspicuous and exasperating in the 
chapter that deals with Boiardo and the story-tellers of 
the’Renaissance generally ; there is in this chapter a great 
deal of voluble matter ; it contains a good many sug- 
gestive reflections on the medieval myths, and it brings 
out with considerable original skill the transformation 
which these myths underwent in passing through the 
Celtic mind. The differences of attitude and of spirit 
between the composer of the great song of Roland and 
of the writer of ‘‘Orlando Furioso” are well set out, 
and are full of interest and suggestion. For the same 
reason, the chapter on ‘‘ Medieval Love,” although it 
seems to us false in its philosophy, is very suggestive 
reading, and throws not a little light on a good deal of 
the popular poetry of the Renaissance period. The two 
volumes of ‘* Euphorion” are the evident fruit of a very 
large acquaintance with the epoch which they describe, 
and with the men and women whose lives they picture. 
They will bear careful reading, and they will reward 
such reading with some new and striking views, and 
with a fresh, abiding impression of one of the most mar- 


velously fascinating and fruitful eras in human history. 


MRS. BROWN ING. 


Lovers of Mrs. Browning have long wished for a 
complete and satisfactory American edition of her 
works. There has, indeed, been a positive need of such 
an edition. That need is now filled by the five beauti- 
ful volumes published by Dodd, Mead & Co. (New 
York), and containing the complete ‘‘ Poetical Works of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning.” It is not often, even in 
this age of good book-making, that a handsomer set of 
volumes comes under the eye of a reviewer than these. 
In regard to the typography, it isonly necessary to name 
Mr. DeVinne as the printer to convey at once an im- 
pression of the clearness and elegance of the type : 
while the paper is of extra quality, and of a texture and 
tone which add to the effectiveness of the printing. 
Altogether, this new edition of Mrs. Browning will take 
its rank with the most satisfactory and permanently 
valuable publications of the season. That it will find 
many purchasers we are confident. I[t will be a good 
day for literary taste in this country when such publi- 
cations as this drive the ephemeral holiday work out of 
the market. 


The excellent qualities that have made of Mr. Justin 
McCarthy’s ‘‘ History of Our Own Times”’ one of the most 
valuable and popular historical works of this generation 
are present in even fuller degree in the first volume of his 
Four Georges (New York: Harper & Brothers). It would 
hardly be fair to compare Mr. McCarthy aw a historical 
writer with such authors as Mr. Stubbs, or Mr. Green, or 
Mr. Freeman. His method is different, and, toa certain ex- 
tent, he addresses a different audience. Of the three he most 
closely resembles Mr. Green, but the likeness is not striking. 
His well-deserved popularity is due, above all else, to his 
never-failing power of grouping events into an animated and 
entertaining narrative. Though it sound like parodox, it is 
true that Mr. McCarthy’s power as a novelist is much better 
displayed in history than in fiction. In ‘‘ The Four Georges,’ 
Bolingbroke and Marlborough and Walpole and Swift, 
and the other central figures, are so distinctly and brilliantly 
portrayed that they seem like men one has personally 
known, admired, or despised. The manners, the social 
curiosities, the enthusiasms, and the prejudices of the day 
are so skillfully brought into relief as to furnish a bright 
and picturesque background for these biographical por- 
traits. Mr. McCarthy’s hold on his reader’s attention never 
flags, his narrative never becomes dul] or involved, and 
throughout he maintains the temperate and candid attitude 
of the impartial historian. The present volume covers the 
period from the last days of Qucen Anne to the death of 
George I., and the events immediately following. It is a 
period that perhaps could have been better treated by Thack- 
eray than any writer of our day, and on which he did in fact 
write much, both in essay and fiction, that wil! not soon be 
forgotten. If Mr. McCarthy’s history fails to leave in one’s 
mind a stronger or more brilliant impression than ‘‘ Henry 
Esmond” or Thackeray’s lectures on the (Georges, it is 
nevertheless a competent, unprejudiced, and brightly colored 
sketch of a most interesting period in English history. 


Manual of Preaching. By Franklin W. Fisk. (New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son.) Guides in sermon-making are 
multiplying, and volumes on homiletics begin to crowd 
each other on well-filled shelves. The few masterpieces of 
antiquity are supplemented by successsful rivals, though 
not displaced. But the student or minister who attempts 
to write a sermon with these volumes open before him will 
make a woful failure. Studied and pondered, they are 
then to be forgotten, living only in the unconscious habit 
which they have helped to form. This volume will be 
heartily welcomed by the alumni of Chicago Theological 
Seminary, to whom it is dedicated, for it is pleasant to read 
that to which one has listened in student days: and the 
author has for twenty-five years been connected with this 
institution. Others, too, may well welcome this manual for 
its clear, logical, and thorough presentation of the whole 
subject. After two interesting chapters on homiletics, 
models to be studied, etc.,the sermon is considered analyt- 
ically and synthetically. All that enters into it is yh war 
examined, and is worthy of close perusal. Dr. Fisk’ gives 
royal advice on the results of one’s own thinking. He ays: 
‘‘The materials produced by the preacher himself should 
constitute a large part of those embodied in every discourse. 
If he is to bring forth to his people things new as well as 
old, if his discourses are to be fresh and instructive, he 
must largely originate materials, and not content himself. 
with merely retailing what others have produced. If he de- 
grade himself to so menial a service, he must expect both 
to be dwarfed intellectually and to have his preaching un- 
interesting and unedifying. The amount of materials which 
wait to be evoked by the intense action of the mind on any - 
subject is surprising. Do your own thinking, if you wish 
to be a fresh, attractive, and instructive preacher.’’ The 
author warns against excessive use of commentaries, and of 
the various methods of delivery commends the extempora- 
neous after careful study. 


Teaching and Teachers. By H. Clay Trumbull, D.D. 
(Philadelphia: John D. Wattles.) This is the ripe fruit of 
Dr. Trumbull’s years of study and experience among teach- 
ers and in teaching. Every close observer is distressed at 
the real lack in the average Sunday-school teacher, notwith- 
standing all the supplies in these days of plenty, and the 
most thorough will welcome such searching as this volume 
gives to all teaching. Many a so-called teacher will find 
himself thrown out by the careful analysis and discriminat- 
ing definition of teaching. The teaching process is pre- 
sented as to its nature, its essentials, its elements, and ite 
methods. Much practical advice is given in securing and 
holding a scholar’s attention, and securing the co-operation 
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of those taught. The second part of the book is given to a 
discussion of the work, other than teaching, that properly 
belongs toa Sunday-school teacher; such as having and 
using influence, managing scholars when present, reaching 
them when absent, and helping them to Christian decision. 
Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel his work widened 
in scope by reading this book. It is by far the best that has 
yet appeared, or is likely to appear, on this topic, and the 
thoroughness for which this calls would be an unspeakable 
blessing to every schoolin the land. Superintendents will 
do well to study these chapters, commend them to teachers, 
and present them now and then in detail; for the pict- 
ure on the cover is true to fact: one brilliant terch lights 
many ; 80 the world shall be filled with light. 


Mr. J. Morrison Davidson, an English barrister and radi- 
‘cal, has written what he calls 7he New Book of Kings (Bos- 
ton : Roberts Brothers), in which he pillories one by one the 
English monarchs from William the Conqueror to William 
the Fourth, not sparing even Oliver Cromwell, whom he calls 
a ‘‘ beast of prey.’’? Unfortunately, there is only too much 
evidence in favor of Mr. Davidson’s conclusion that the 
history of royalty is ‘‘ one long revolting tale of ingratitude, 
deceit, selfishness, rapine, torture, tyranny, waste, Iust, 
madness, bloodshed, murder, atrocious misgovernment.”’ 
But the question of establishing a republican form of 
government in England does not depend very largely on 
the personal character of Charles II., or even of George IV. 
Asa brief review of all that is discreditable in the lives of 
the English sovereigns, and as a specimen of rather vigorous 
invective writing, Mr. Davidson’s book has some interest ; 
but as an argument it is of little value, and as a historical 
study it is worthless. The cost of royalty in England. is 
once more figured up, and the author finds promise for the 
friture in the teachings of Mr. Henry George. Mr. (ieorge 
himself would not, we imagine, accept the author’s defini- 
tion of his scheme as ‘‘ confiscation,’’ which is further de- 
fined as ‘‘the appropriation of the estates of robbers, trai- 
tors, and other felons to the uses of the fiscus or national 
treasury.’’ It is probably true, as the author asserts, that 
there is a slow movement in England toward democracy, 
but books like this will dolittle to aid such a movement with 
thinking Englishmen. 


A unique and very interesting book has just been issued 
by A. C. Armstrong & Son (New York) in the Biblia Paupe- 
rum, printed by Unwin Brothers, London. In paper, type, 
illustration, and binding the volume is a veritable curiosity 
of the printer’s art. The thirty-eight wood-cuts, making up 
the ‘‘ Biblia Pauperum ”’ proper, date seven years before the 
appearance of Caxton’s first English-printed book, and 

were probably first used four centuries after having been 

‘made. They illustrate seventy-eight Biblical subjects, 
mostly from the New Testament. In this smaller edition 
the cuts have been reduced in size. The text used is from 
Wiclif’s translation ; the borders and ornaments are from a 
‘‘ Book of Hours’’ of 1525; the paper is Holland, hand- 
printed, after the ancient method, with rough edges ; and 
the binding is designed after an early book in the British 
Museum. There is a short preface by the late Dean Stan- 
ley. The larger edition of the ‘‘ Biblia Pauperum’”’ was 
issued in 1877, and eagerly taken up. Of the present edition 
~ but 875 copies will be sold in this country. 

The latest issued of the Knickerbocker Novels (New York: 
G. P. Patnam’s Sons) is The Bassett Claim, by Mr. Henry 
Rk. Elliot. The story is a clever onein its way, cheerful, 
chatty, and animated, with no special pretension to analy- 
sis or subtle character-painting. The plot revolves around 
one of those French spoliation claims which for so many 
years have fluttered in and out of Congress, at times with 
every appearance of speedy recognition and payment, at 
times buried deep in the legislative archives. Mr. Elliot’s 
picture of Washington life, political and social, is very dif- 
ferent from that given in more than one worthless story put 
out within the last two or three years, and with certain 
aspects of it he seems thoroughly familiar. The character 
ot Colonel McArdle, a lobby-lawyer of the better class, is 
carefully andstronglydrawn. Hisdry, sententious remarks 
on men and things are often entertaining and sometimes 
witty. A curious comment ona certain standard of moral- 
ity is found on the last page of the novel, where one of the 
characters is dismissed as‘‘like other men, outside of his 
business an honorable man.’’ 


With perhaps one exception, no Frenchman has taken so 
tntelligent an interest inthe history and institutions of this 
country as the late M. Edouard Laboulaye. He may, indeed, 
be said to have made himself beloved by both great and. 
small; to the former by his political and historical writings 
and his sympathy with the Union cause during the war ; to 
the latter by his delightful fairy tales, almost as popular in 
their English as in their French dress. Miss Mary L. Booth, 
in her preface to the Last Fairy Tales of Laboulaye (New 
York: Harper & Brothers), tells of a Vice-President of the 
United States sitting up all night to finish the first volume of 
_ these tales ; and certainly the light satire and sparkling wit 
have almost as strong an attraction for ‘‘ grown-ups”’ as the 
fantastic enchantments of fairy-land for the children. The 
translation is an authorized one, and is all that could be de- 
sired. There are nearly 300 illustrations, drawn by French 
artists with admirable spirit, and quite in keeping with the 
author’s humor. In every way the ‘ Fairy Tales’’ is one of 
the most charming holiday books of the season. 


How to Learn and Earn. By Mrs. Jessie B. Fremont and 
others. (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.) This book contains 
_much valuable information concerning schools of different 
character. Beginning with an interesting sketch of Cadet 


Life at West Point, by Mrs. Clara W. Raymond, the Blind 
Asylum at South Boston, with its methods of instruction, 
the Boston Whittling Schools, Philadelphia School of Re- 
form, Sewing Schools, Chinese School, Flower and Cooking 
School, and other like institutions, are described. The book 


is well illustrated, and fills a useful niche in the family 
library. The chapter3 are all well written by the various 
authors. Mrs. Fremont describes her class taught while in 
Arizona. The heart will grow tender at the exhibit of real 


Christianity which is here disclosed in the varied methods , 


in progress to reach and help the poor, needy, and afflicted. 
No one cun study these beneticent institutions without feel- 
ing that Christ is indeed in the world in such activities as 
these. 

Simon Teter: His Life, Times, and Friends. By Edwin 
Hodder. (London, Paris, and New York: Cassell & Co.) 
We are so apt to invest the characters of Biblical history 
with unnatural elements, and set them in a strange atmos- 
phere, that a book of this kind is especially healthy for 
young people. It tells the story of Peter’s life with fresh- 
ness and sustained interest. The home at Bethsaida is 
made as vivid as though the author had lived in the neigh- 
borhood, ard the story of the boyhood is interesting, though 


Mr. Hodder was obliged to construct it from his knowledge | 
: 8 & , 1678 has just been added to the British Museum Library. 


of the manners and customs of the times. He has followed 
the incidents of Peter’s life, and presented them all with 
great care. Every one will love this hearty, impetuous, 
sincere disciple more than ever after reading this book. 
Put it in every Sunday-school library, and call the attention 
of the children to it, though all may read it with equal 
profit. 


The four volumes of Selections from the Poetical Works of 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning and Robert Browning, whieh have 
just come from the press of Macmillan «& Co. (New York), 


seem to us to present, in a very compact form, the most! 
characteristic works of both of these remarkable poets, and: 


not a little interest comes from a comparison of the methods 
and spirit of two people of genius living in auch inti- 
mate relations and presenting such marked differences of 
style, temperament, and method. It is doubtful if any two 
poets of the century present more points of contrast. 


judgment, and the result is an adequate presentation of the 
best work of both poets. 
the impulse in these volumes ; they are fit companions for 
our best moods, and tonic for our worst. 

A dainty volume, perhaps as dainty as anything that will 
come from the press this autumn, is the Language of Flowers, 


illustrated by Kate Greenaway (New York: George Ront-- | 


ledge & Sons). In this exquisite little book all the familiar 
and unfamiliar little flowers are interpreted, and the whole 


world of meaning which lies in them brought clearly to 


light in exquisite type and in quaint and charming colored 
vignettes. The world of young folks is still in love with 
Kate Greenaway, although now she has many competitors. 


We are quite sure that this little volume will not be eclipsed. 


in delicacy and refinement, or in that delightful quaintness 
which is the characteristic quality of its illustrator, by any 
of its rivals. 
choice selection of poems from the best English writers on 


various flowers. 


Among the very pretty books of the season is Baby World » 
Stories, Rhymes, and Pictures for Little Folks (New York: The 
In this handsome volume Mrs. Dodge | 
has compiled from ‘‘St. Nicholas’’ some of the choice bits 
of prose and verse that have appeared during the last ten 


Century Company). 


years. Those who are familiar with that admirable maga- 


zine need not be told that this volume is replete with all 
manner of fascinating and entertaining literature and illus- 


There is a colored frontispiece, there ave q_ 
| sketches. 


trative matter. 


the funny Cat Pictures, and a great variety of quaint rhyme 
and charming verse. We have no hesitation in saying that 
this will be one of the choicest books for chiidren that the 


season will produce. 


Among the handsomest and most complete editions of the 
poets which T. Y. Crowell «& Co. (New York) have published, 
we givethe Complete Works of Robert Burns the first place. This 
is really one of the most compact and satisfactory editions of 
the great Scotch poet which has come under our eye for a 
It contains a biographical preface by Alexander 
Smith, a chronological table of Burns’s life and works, the 
stilted and artificial but still interesting letters of the poet, 
It is 
well printed on good paper, and furnished with numerous 
illustrations by Garrett, Hill, Hassom, Share, and Taylor. 
Wedo not know of a more complete and convenient form in 
which the lover of Burns can find his complete wor ks at so 


long time. 


a glossarial index, notes, and an index of first lines. 


moderate a cost. 


The Franco-American COook-Book ; or, How to Live Well 
Every Day in the Year. By Felix J. Déliée. (G. P. Put nam’s 
Sons.) This book, designed for stewards, managers of large 
establishments, and also for housekeepers, as stated fm the 
preface, is better adapted to the stewards and managers 
than to the ordinary housekeeper, and yet it would be really 
useful to many tried housekeepers, who must furnish an €x- 
Each day of tbe year is 
provided with a dinner bill of fare, and even each dish is 
minutely described, so that a very ordinary cook imey pre- 
This book will not take the place of the comlinary 
cook-book, but will be a valuable addition to a komse- 
keeper’s library, if she desires to make her table conform to 


acting family with elegant repasts. 


pare it. 


the fashion of the day. 


Among the choice and_ suggestive books of a ri:livious 
character which have come from the press this Fall is the 


Rev. Dr. William Blair’s Archbishop Leighton (New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son). This beautiful little book, y rith its 
uncut pages, its admirable printing, and its tasteful bi nding, 
contains a short biography of Dr. Leighton, and c>pious 
selections from his writings. It is needless here to point 
out the many admirable qualities of the Archbishop, n or the 
suggestiveness of a good deal that he wrote. Dr. Blair has 
made a judicious selection, and has endeavored to giv'e his 
little volume that completeness in setting forth the life of 
his subject which many more pretentious biographies lack. 
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There is a quiet elegance of form and beauty of thought 


in Mr. Donald Robertson’s Rhymes (New York: Charles 


There is a world of inspiration in. 


The value of the book is increased by a 


The | 
selections in these volumes have been made with excellent | 


ness of the little volume. 
intaste and grace of expression much may be hoped for 


J informacion. Since 1871 he has lived in Florence. 


Scribner’s Sons), quite in keeping with the outward dainti- 
From a singer of such correctness 


inthe future. The first line of the following couplet on 


Shakespeare would suffice to comfirm this hope : 


‘He hears the beat of the heart of things, 
He looks at God, and of peace he sings " 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Macmillan & Co. are to publish the English edition of 
Mr. Parkman’s **‘ Montcalm and Wolfe.”’ 

—Mr. R. T. Stevenson is writing a romance which bears 
the striking title of ‘‘ The Great North Road.”’ 

—It is pleasant news that Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will 
‘publish a volume of poems by Miss Edith M. Thomas. 

—A perfect copy of Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim's Progress’’ of 


—Mr. Cable is to give one of his delightful readings at 


' Association Hall, in this city, Friday evening, December 19. 


—George Eliot’s ‘‘ Life and Letters,”’ edited by Mr. Oross, 


will be issued in England this month, and will fill three large ~ 


volumes. 
—Mr. Ruskin proposes to write a serial publication, to be 


called ‘‘ What Our Fathers Told Us,”’ and toincinde, among 


other things, lives of St. Gregory and St. Benedict. 

—The *‘ Lounger ’’ of the ‘* Critic’’—a very bright and en- 
tertaining writer, by the way—has caught Mr. Froudeina 
careless misquotation of Shakespeare in his life of -Car- 
lyle. 

—J. B. Lippincott & Co. will issue as their leading holi- 
day book ‘‘ The Seven Ages of Man,’’ from Shakespeare’s 
‘*As You Like It,’’ with numerous illustrations by many of 
our best artists. These publishers have done some notably 
fine work in illustrated books. 

—George Routledge & Sons have published the ** Kate 


‘| Greenaway Almanac for 1885,’’ the most charming and 


dainty record of time imaginable, and of which we say the 

very best thing when we affirm that it is quite as good as 

any of its predecessors. : 
—‘*Helps for Christian Workers,’’ by Henry E:lwards 


| Brown, is a quarterly magazine devoted to Christian work. 


Number one gives suggestions as to the establishment of a 
‘training-class for Christian workers; sugzestions are also 


, ziven for the preparation and use of Bible readings ; that is, 
‘she arrangement of passages of Scripture under various 


‘heads, such as: ‘* The Holy Spirit,’’,“‘ How to Use the Bible,”’ 
“iLife or Death,”’ ‘‘ Temperance,’ and Faith.’’ 

—The death of Karl Hillebrand, which occurred at 
Ficrence on the 18th of October, after a long illness, isa 
very-serious loss to German literature. He was a literary 
scholar of great literary acquirements, an eminently original 
and. careful thinker, and a writer full of suggestiveness and 
His works 
on Fren¢e literature ana on France and the French” are 
well knows, as is also his admirable ‘‘ German Thought,”’ 
repu bligked in this country by Henry Holt & Co. His nu- 
merous contributions to the ‘ Nineteenth Century ”’ on 
Engitsb life have always attracted wide attention. 

—Tée ‘*‘ Commercial Advertiser,’’ of this city, will begin a 
series of short stories in its supplement of November 15, by 
‘the principal magazine writers of thiscountry. The first of 
‘these is ‘‘A Daring Fiction,’’ by H. H. Boyesen, which a 
well-known critic bas pronounced the best of this author’s 
Following this will be a story of war times in the 
mountains of East Tennessee by J. 8., of Dale, called “ Bill 
Shelby,’’ and other tales selected from the latest work of a 
list of writers such as Julian Hawthorne, Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, Helen Jackson (‘‘H. H.’’), W. D. Howells, Julia 
T. Whiting, Frank R. Stockton, Marion Harland, J. T. 
Trowbridge, George Parsons Lathrop, and a large number 


young readers. 


of others. 

—‘* Wide Awake ”’ (Boston : D. Lothrop & Co.) announces 
a programme for 1885 full of healthy ;attractiveness for 
We are glad to note among the proposed 
features a serial story by Charles Egbert Craddock, which 
is to bear the title ‘‘ Down the Ravine.’’ Other serials are 
to be furnished by A. D. F. Whitney, tlbridge 8. Brooks, 
and Lizzie W. Champney. There are to be numerous illus- 


_ trated articles by such writers as Margaret Sidney, Amanda 


B. Harris, M. H. Catherwood. <A group of four stories by 


_ different writers will present various aspects of life in the 
far West, while early New England history and life will be 
illustrated by another group of four stories, to be supple- 
' mented by four other tales of Plantation Life by Mrs. Jessie 


Benton Fremont. Mrs. Helen Jackson will tell the history 
of a little Western girl in the ‘‘ Popsy Stories.’ 

—Victor Hugo wrote a letter which was read during the 
eeremony of unveiling the statue of George Sand at La 
Chatre. ‘‘The principal passage of this letter,’’ says the 
New York ‘Evening Post,’ protest against the dis- 
naragement of the great authoress by the naturalistic school 
of literature, now in the ascendant. The poet says: ‘No 
one understands and admits more than I do the necessity 
of an elevated and serious criticism, to which schylus, 
Isaiah, Dante, and Shakespeare are themselves subject, and 
which hus the same rights onthe blots of Homer as the 
astronomer has on the spots of thesun. But the savage 
and rabid literary hatred borne by mento a woman who 
was an illustrious and noble writer deeply astonishes and 
grieves me. George Sand was a luminous heart, a beautiful 
soul, a generous combatant in the ran¥s of progress, a flame 
of fire. Sheis a muchtruer and more powerful philosopher 


than certain good people, more or less famous, of the quarter 
of an hour that we are passing through. And yet we see 
this poet, this thinker, this woman, the prey of a blind and 
unjust reaction! As for me, [I have never more felt the 
need of honoring (ieorge Sand than at the present mo 


ment.’”’ 
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A WORD FROM THE ORGAN-LOFT. 

In our ordinary congregations, from one~ 
fourth to one-third of the time spent in pub- 
lic worship is given to musical exercises of 
some kind. The management and direction 
of divine service is entirely in the hands of 
the minister. He either reads the prayer 
prescribed by the Liturgy, or offers prayer 
extempore. The section of the Scripture 
read is in the most cases his own, while the 
subject and matter of his sermon are left 
entirely to him. For these duties careful 
preparation has been made during his years 
in divinity schools, and he feels his com- 
petency to direct. Bat is he competent to 
direct the service of praise? In most Cases 
he is not: and realizing his insufficiency in 
this respect, his want of knowledge of mu- 
sical matters, he naturally turns to those who 
are, or ought to be, proticient, and delegates 
to them the direction of this part of the 
service. 

Why should he delegate the management 
and direction of his praise service more than 
prayer or sermon? ‘‘ A minister,’’ says Mr. 
Taylor, ‘‘is one who actually or habitually 
serves at the altar. The clergyman who 
delegates his functions is not a minister.’’ 

In so important a matter as that of the 
proper conducting of one-fourth of our 
service, as thorough and complete prepara- 
tion, it would seem, should be afforded stu- 
dents in our seminaries as for the other 
duties of the sacred calling: but inquiry 
wade of thirteen of our leading theological 
seminaries develops the remarkable fact that 
in not one of them does music form any part 
of the studies of its course. Is it tobe won. 
dered at, in view of this s artling fact, that 
things even more repugnaut to good taste 
und te the proper conduct of the service of 
praise do not take place than have been 
recorded in these columns’? I venture the 
assertion that careful inquiry into all the 
ludicrous cases narrated in Dr. Robinson’s 
letters would develop the fact that not one 
occurred in a church where the minister was 
a good musician, and was in weekly consulta- 
tion with his choir director. 

The want of proper musical knowledge 
upon the part of the minister, the possession 
of which would enable him understandingly to 
direct rether with the want of consultation 
with aa which should be in time 
tu arrange for the Sunday services—here is 
where the fault with the ‘‘music in our 
cnurches’’ is to be largely, if not mainly, 
sought and found. 

The remedy, | believe, is of easy applica- 
tion: Let our theological seminaries provide 
instructors in music; lect there be among the 
students free and full criticism in musica) 
matters; let this study not be an ‘‘ annex ”’ 
tothe course of study, but let it take the 
place it deserves to occupy among the prep- 
arations of the ministry ; let the opportunity 
be given the students for instruction in this 
most important part of the conduct of pub- 
lic worship, whether there be musical talent 
or not among them: let this be done, and 
then, with a careful preparation in musical 
watters as in their other studies, it will 
doubtless be found after a while that the 
minister will have no more trouble with the 
conduct of this part of public worship than 
with the other parts, forall of which he is 
equally responsible, and should be alike qual. 
ified.—{ November Century. ; 


BISHOPS AND BISHOPS. 
While waiting at some station in Eng. 
land, says the Philadelphia ‘‘ Record,” 
the Bishop of Connecticut heard two little 
boys who were pitching pennies disput- 
ing over a halfpenny that one of them 
pronounced not good. The Bishop, look- 
ing at it, saw it was an American cent, 
and told them it was good in his country, 
A Yankee boy would of course have 
proposed a trade on the spot, but the little 
Briton contented himself with asking all 
manner of questions about the far-off 
land ‘‘ where bad pennies were good.” 
While the Bishop was patiently answer- 
ing the questions, an oflicial who knew 
him came up and asked the boy what he 
meant by speaking to the Lord Bishop. 
‘*Why should he not speak to me ?” 
said the Bishop. ‘I like to speak to little 
boys at home, and I like to speak to the 
little boys here. And whatis a bishop 


for but to be spoken to by every man and 
’ woman and child who has anything to 
ask or say ?” 

The man stared at him for a moment, 
and then replied, ‘‘ Ah, my lofd, I wirh 
that was what our bishops were for.” 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 


THE 


An Illustrated Magazine, for Sunday and General 


Reading. 


AMERICAN EDITION. 
Price, 15 Cents Monthly. $1.50 Per Year. 


fommences with the December Number, 1884 ; 


THE QUIVER is now published in America for the first time. 


will be ready November 15th. 


{t is the most popular 


Magazine of its class in the world, and needs but to be knuwn here to be appreciated. 
The contributors to THE QUIVER include some of the best-known writers of this country 


and Europe. 


Among them are Hugh Macmillan, D.D., Prof. Blaikie, H. Martin Hart, Dean 


of Denver; Dr. Bevan, late of the Brick Church, New York; Dr. John Stoughton, Lord 


Brabazon, and many others. 


THE QUIVER is not a sectarian magazine, but appeals to Christian families, no matter 


what their denomination. 


The serial and other stories will be none the less interesting in character and incident 
because they show the value of sound principle in every department of life ; while the papers 
and lessons for teachers and children, the descriptive topographical papers, the articles on 
Christian work and enterprise abroad and at home, the records of good deeds done th roughb- 
out the world, the music and poetry, and thefmumerous other features which, in a word, com- 
bine to make THE QuIVER what it is and always has been—all these will be maintained in 
their fullest extent and effectiveness, and with the same earnest hope that the work of the 
future will be as full of real and blessed results as it has been these many past years. 

The publishers of THe Quiver look for the hearty co-operation of the clergy in their 
efforts to introduce this Magazine into the United States, and to the heads of Varistian 


households throughout the land. 


The Prospectus, giving many details, such as a list of subjects with the name of the 


author, sent free on application. 


The subscription to THE QUIVER has been placed at the very low price of 31.50 a year, 
so that every one, no matter what his means, may enjoy its monthly visitations. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
739 and 741 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


“* This sumptuons-looking volume is the crown 
of the series, and includes all that any church 
can need or desire Sor the service of song.”— 


Rev. J. G. DAVENPORT, 2d Cong’! Church, 


LAUDES DOMINI. 


A SELECTION OF 
SPIRITUAL SONGS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
Rev. Dr. Robinson's latest church music book. 


** It ia destined to lead the taste of congrega- 
tions and choirs to a higher class of lyrics and 
music.’’—[GOLDEN RULE. 


Churches contemplating the adoption of a 
new hymn and tune book should not fail to 
examine both Laudes Domini ”’ and “ Spir- 
itua] Songs for Church and Choir,’’ the two 
leading books of to-day (both by Dr. Robin- 
son). They differ in some important ay oon 
We publish these, and also the best hymn 
books for the prayer-meeting and the Sunday- 
scbool, and selections for responsive reading, 
etc. We are glad to send 
tion to inquirers. THe CENTURY Co., 

33 East 17th NEw YORK, N. Y. 


urther informa- | pos 


OUT TO-DA Y. 
The December Number of 


The New York Fashion Bazar. 


Price, 25 cents per copy. Subscription price, $2.50 per 
year. It contains 


All the New Winter Fashions. 


LOVELY WINTER CLOAKS AND COSTUMES, WIN- 
TER MILLINERY, PARIS AND LONDON ROUND 
HATS AND WINTFR FASHIONS FOR 
CHILDREN. 


The December number contains the commence- 
ment of a new story, entitled 


LESTER’S SECRET, 


By MARY CECIL HAY. 


The continuation of A WEEK IN KILLARNEY, b 
“The Duchess;” also the of THE 
BELLE OF SARATOG A, b 
fort, andSWORN To SILE 
NEY’S SECRET, by Mrs. Alice Meveigh Miller. 


THE NEW YORK MONTHLY FASHION BAZAR 
sale by It will also be sent, 
age prepa or 25 cents per Th 
INRO to 2 ‘str t, N 
York. (P. 0. Box 3,751.) 


‘ The best art publication in England or America.”—TueE Boston JocuRNAL. 


The Magazine Art. 


A Richly Illustrated and Varied Record of the Beauties of Ancient, Medieval, and Ccn- 


temporary Taste. 


Price, 35 Cents Monthly. $3.50 per Year. 


The NEW VOLUME commences with the December Number, 1884 (ready Nov. 15), 
and will contain a Beautiful Original Etching by R. W. Macbeth, A R.A., entitled ‘“‘HERE 


IT 


NEW FEATURES! 


GREATER ATTRACTIONS !! 


FOR 18686. 


The AMERICAN FEATURES will be largely increased. AMERICAN WRITERS, AMERICAN 
ARTISTS, AMERICAN INDUSTRIES, AMERICAN NOTES, will abound in the new volume, whi‘e 
European art matters will be treated of as fully as ever. 

An American Artist, Mr. J. A. 8. Monks, has made a beautiful etching from his 


painting, 


“CROSSING THE PASTURE,” 


which will be given away with each prepaid subscription to the Macazine oF ART for 
1885. It is a companion picture to Mr. Farrar’s ‘‘ Evening by the River.”’’ 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE ! 


PROSPECTUS FREE O'N APPLICATION. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


HARPER S MAGAZINE. 


Christmas Holiday Number, 


WITH CONTRIBUTIONS FROM 

GeorGe Ccrtis. W. D Howe ts, 
CHARLES DupLEY WARNER, E. C. STEDMAN, 
R. H. Sropparp, Wruttam Brack, GEo. H. 
BouGnTton, Conway, E. P. Rog, Saxe 
F. D. Joun EsteEN Cooke, Dr. 
Tuomas DUNN ENGLISH, MARGARET 
and HELEN Gray Cong; 

ILLUSTRATED BY 

E. A. ABBEY, C. S. Reinnart, Howarp Py Lg, 
WILLIAM HAMILTON GrBson, FREDERICK DIEL 
MAN, Dr. J. M. Hormann. J. R. 
WEGUELIN, F. BARNARD, CHARLES GREEN, 
H. M. Paget, Gro. H. BouGguTrox, ALFRED 
Parsons, F. D. Harry Fenn, A. B. 
Frost, and ALFRED FREDERICKS: 

With Six full page Illustrations printed separately 
on plate paper. 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR DECEMBER 


CONTAINS : 
The Boy Jesus in the Temple, 
Frontispiece. Engraved by W. B. CLosson from 
the Painting by Dr. J. M. Heinrich Hofmann, of 
Dresden ; 


Flora, 
Engraved by W. B. CLosson from the Original 
Painting by Titian ; 


Christmas Past, 
By CHARLES WARNER. Illustrated by J. 
R. WEGUELIN, F. BARNARD, CHARLES GREEN, 
Geo. H. BovcuTton, and H. M. Pacer. 


“She Stoops to Conquer’’—Part 
Act LL, Scene l. With Twelve Illustrations by 


E. A. ABBEY ; 
Nature’s Serial Story, 
By E. P. Rog. Concluding Part. Illustrated by 
W. H. Grpson and F. DieLmMan: 
A Few Days’ ‘More Driving, 


By Brack. With Illustrations by E 
A ABBEY; 


Recent German Art, 
By CHARLRs W. JENKINS; 


The Mythical Boat, 


By Pam Ropinson. Liiustrated by ALFRED 


ERICKs 


The Elevator, 
A Farce. By W. D. Howetxs. Illustrated by C 
S. REINHART ; 


Short Stories: 

WILLIAM GROBBYNS: AN Ovut-DoorR SKETCH. 
By Georce H. Bocenron. Illustrated by the 
Author; 

FARMER WORRALL’S CASE. By Saxe 
Illustrated by A. B. Frost ; 

TOINETTE. By Joun Estren Cooke. 
trated by HowaRp PYLE: 

A CAPILLARY CRIME. By F. D. Mutter. 
trated by the Author; 

A DEAD MAN'S FACE. By Conway. II- 
lustrated by WILLIAM SMALL ; 


illus 


Illus- 


Poems: 

WITCHCRAFT, A.D. 1692. WITCHCRAFT, A.D. 
1884. By E. C.Stepman. Illustrated by How 
ARD PYLE; . 

THE DEAR LONG AGO. By MARGARET SANG- 
STER. lilustrated by F. Die_Man ; 

THE LEGEND OF OGRECASTLE. By Dr. 
THomMas DUNN ENGLisH. Jilustrated by C. 3S. 
REINHART 

FMELIE. By Gray Cone ; 

THEOLD HOMESTEAD. By Watrace Bruce. 
[ilustrated by H. Fenn and A. FREDERICKs: 
“CLOUDS LINGERING YET.” A Sonnet. By 
WILLIAM WorpDsworru. Illustrated by ALFRED 

PARSONS ; 

THE JUDGMENT OF SOLOMON. 

STODDARD ; 


By 


Musical Score for ‘The Dear Long 


Ago,’ By W. W. Giccurisr ; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
John Bull and Brother Jonathan at the Christ- 
mas Fireside : 


Editor’s Drawer. 

The Universal Christmas Feast.—‘‘ Chaecun & son 
Gots ”’ (Illustration by C. Rerngartr).—How 
to do a Head.—An Irish Bull.—Homogeneity. 
—Anecdote ot Governor Wise.—Anecdote of 
Robert Breckinridge’s Youth. — Something 
New in the Law.—From a Discharged Patient. 
—Vain Comfort.—Sam and Judge G.—A Recog- 
nition. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE.......... Per Year $4 00 
HAKPER’S WEEKLY..... ....... 4 00 
HAKPER’S BAZAR............... ni 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE... 2 00 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE 

LIBRARY ‘(52 Numbers) .. ... 10 00 
) Indez to Harper's Magazine, 1to 60. 8vo, Cloth. 4 00 


HARPER’S CA JATALOGUE, comprisin 
the titles of between three and four uceune 
ae, will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten 
eu 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CENTURY 


FOR DECEMBER. 
THE WAR SERIES 


The demand for the ‘November CENTURY, 
containing the first paper in the War Series 
—Gen. Beauregard on ‘Bull Run ’’—was 
greater than that for any previous issue of the 
magazine. A third edition is now on the 
press. The December number continues this 
series of separate papers by Federal and 
Confederate generals with 


THE CAPTURE OF FORT DONELSON, 
| By Gen. Lew Wallace, 


The numerous illustrations including por- 
traits of Buckner, Pillow, Floyd, and others. 
The frontispiece of the number is 


A PORTRAIT OF GEN. GRANT, 
From a little-known photograph, and there 
is also an autographic reproduction of Gen. 
Grant’s famous *‘ ‘nconditional Surrender ’”’ 
letter, written to the Confederate commander 
at Fort Donelson. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PRIVATE 
Are continued with an account of ‘* Cam- 
paigning to No Purpose.’’ Other features 
comprise 


A SHORT STORY BY MARK TWAIN, 


‘*An account of the Famous Grangerford- 
Shepherdson Feud,’’ with illustrations. 


DUBLIN CITY, 
An entertaining descriptive paper by Prof. 
Dowden, with seventeen illustrations by Pen- 


nell. 

A NEW NOVELETTE, 
‘* The Knight of the Black Forest,’’ by Grace 
Denio Litchfield, with pictures by Mary Hal- 
lock Foote; begun in this number. 


HUNTING THE ROCKY MT. GOAT, 
By William A. Baillie-Grohman, illustrated 
by Geo. Inness, Jr. 


W. D. HOWELLS'S NOVEL 


Of an American Business Man, 
‘The Rise of Silas Lapham ;’’ second install- 
This story was begun in the Novem- 
ber number. 


THE NEW ASTRONOMY, 


By Prof. 8, P. Langley; an interesting and 
popular account of ‘** The Sun’s Energy,’’ 
illustrated. 

There are also: ‘* Winter Neighbors,’’ by 
John Burroughs, ‘‘The Poet Heine,’’ by 
Emma Lazarus, ‘‘American Painters in 
Pastel’’ (illustrated), ‘‘ The Principles and 
Practice of House- Drainage,’’ by Col. George 
E. Waring, Jr., ‘‘One Way to Prevent Di- 
vorce,”’ ‘‘ Co-operative Agriculture,’’ etc. 

Price, 35 cents; $4 00 a year. Sold every- 
where. All dealers and postmasters take 
subscriptions, or remittance may be- made 
ag to THE CENTURY Co., 33 East 17th 

, New York. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


BALLOU'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


For 1885. ILLUSTRATED. 
100 Pages Entertainment a Month (1,200 a 
- Year) for $1.50 per Annum, Postpaid. 


The JANUARY NuMBER will contain the open 
ing chapter of Mr. Wm. H. Thomes’ new story— 


LEWEY AND I; 


Or, Sailor Boys’ Wanderings. 
Charming Romances, Humorous Sketches, Love 
Stories, Travels and Adventures by Sea and 
Land, Jilustrated Poems, Music, Juvenile De- 
partment, Editor’s Drawer, Puzzle Page, 
Ladies’ Department, Housekeeper’ Depart- 
ment, Comic Illustrations, &c., all forming a 


Most Complete and Popular Serial. 


49" For $2.50 we will send a copy of either 


“THE BELLE OF AUSTRALIA,” 
or 3 
“ON LAND AND SEA,” 

Elegantly bound in cloth and gold, and BaL- 
LOoU’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE for 1885; or both 
Books and Magazine for $3.50. All postpaid. 
Will send January Number on receipt of ten 
cents. No notice taken of postal cards call- 
ing for specimen ig 9 For sale by all 
Newsdealers. Price, 15 cents a copy. 


THOMES & TALBOT, Publishers, 


Hawley: Street, Boston, Mass. 


“No home is happy in which the bread is bad.” 
HOUSEKEEPERS SHOULD READ. 


BREAD-M AKING By T. N. T. The new vol- 
* ume in the Handy Book 
Series. 16mo, boards. 50 cents. 
Full lists of the series and of other recent pub- 
lications sent on application. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. | 


NEW. 
ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 
VIOLET AMONG THE LILIES, 


By L. CharKson, author of * Indian Summer” 
and ** Heartsease.”” Royal 8 colored plates, 
4 in tints, cloth, gilt, $5. 


HARK ! THE HERALD ANGELS 


SING. By the Rev. M.A. 
With fine Illustrations of Master pictures by 
Raphael, Murillo, Carlo Dolce, ¢ ‘Orreggio, etc., 
nog engraved under the supervision of George 

Andrew. Large 4to, cloth, gilt, $2.50; alli- 
alan covers, in box, $2.5v. 


SWEET BY AND BY, 


By S. Fittmore Bennetr. This favorite Hymn, 
fllustrated by William St. John Harper, Jessie 
McDermott, W. A. Rogers, ete. Small quarto, 
cloth, gilt, $1.50. Alligator covers, in box, 
$1.°0. In handsome covers, With 
silk fringe and tassels, $1.75 


SONGS OF CHRISTMAS. 


By Frances Rrptey Haverear Illustrated by 
Jessie Curtis Shepherd, Harry Fenn, W. L. Tay- 
lor, ete. Small 4to, — gilt, $1. 50. Alligator 
covers, in box, $1.50. In handsome litho- 

oes covers, with silk fringe and tassels, 
1.7 


ANNIE AND WILLIE’S PRAYER. 


A Christmas Story in Verse. By Soputa P. Snow. 
Illustrated by Edmund H. Garrett, John A. 
Fraser, and W. P. Snyder. Small 4to, cloth, 

It. $1 50. Alligator coma in box, $1.50. In 
andsome en covers, with ‘silk fringe 
and tassels, $1.75, . 


Sent by on of price. 


E.P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
39 West 23d St... New York. 


MACMILLAN & €0.'S 


New Theological Works. 
A NEW BOOK BY BISHOP TEMPLE. 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN RELIG: 
ION AND SCIENCE. 
BEING THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 1884. 


By the Right Rev. FREDERICK, Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. 12mo, 


A New Volume of Sermons by Dr. Macraren, of 
Manchester. 


A YEAR’S MINISTRY. 
First Series. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 
12mo,$1.50. 
By the same author. 


THE SECRET OF POWER, 


And other Sermons. 16mo, $1.25. 


SERMONS PREACHED AT MAN- 
CHESTER. 
Three Series. j16mo, each, $1.25. 


“Sermons more sober and vet more forcible, and 
f with a certain wise and practical spirituality about 
them, it would not be easy to find.”—[Spectator. 


MACMILLAN & CO.., 


112 Fourth New 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD.” 


The Red Wallflower 


A Story. - - 12mo, $1.75. 
The Shoes of Peaes. ANNA B. WaAR- 
NER $0 


| Shadows. Scenes and Incidents in the Life 
of an Old Armchair. By the Author * 
Christie’ 8s Old Organ,” etc. - 


Bible Promises. Sermons to anne: 
By the Rev. Ricwarp NgewTon, D.D 1< 
The Children’s Summer. MATTIE B. 
BANKS. - 1 
| The Epistle to the Hebrews Explained. 
By Rev. Samvet T. Lowriz, D.D. 8vo. 3 00 
) Life in the Eagle’s Nest. By A. L. O. E. 100 
Henry’s Commentary on 
8 vols. 4to, cloth. - 10 
Another edition, large type, 5 vs. 4to, alot 15 00 
Still another edition, 9 vols.8vo, cloth. - 2000 


Persons desiring to purchase this Commentary, 
by sending us their address can have a circular 
forwarded free, giving specimen pages from each 
of these editions. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, - - New York. 


*,* Any of the above, except Henry’s Commentary, 
sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


- 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


NEW REVISION,—WITH BY 
8. AB 


C. ABBOTT D. 
JACOB ABBOTT. D 
Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 


ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT. 


KING. JAMES’ ERSION —WITH NOTES BY 
ABBOTT, I D.D LL.D 


| Agents KF Free,and a ‘d all Paid. 


YORK or 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 
NEW BOOKS. 


MR. CRAWFORD’S NEW STORY: 
An American Politician. 


A;Novel by F. Marion Crawrorp, author of 
**Mr. Isaacs,” A Roman Singer, eto. 
16mo, $1.25. 


Continuity of Christian 
Thought. 


By Rev. ALEx. V.G. ALLEN, D.D., Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the Episcopal Theo” 
logical School, Cambridge, Mass. 1 vol 12mo, 
$2.00. 


A book of noble aim and admirable execution, 
containing a careful survey of the history of re- 
ligious thought from the beginning of the Christian 
era to the present day. 


Songs of the Silent World, and 
Other Poems. 

By ELizaBeTH STUART PHELPs, author of The 

Gates Ajar.”’ ** Beyond the Gates,”’ ete. With 


Portrait. 1 vol. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


The <vitle chosen for this volume will suggest to 
readers of The Gates Ajar.” and of the 
reinarkable book ** Beyond the Gates,” a hint of the 
subject and character of some of the poems. Others 
are very distinctly of this werld poems of iove and 
friendship. marked by a peculiar fervor and grace 
ful force. 


Choy Susan, and Other 
Stories. 
By Wittram Henry Bisyop. author of “ The 
House of a Merchant Prince,” ete. 1 vol., 
16mo, $1.25. 


CONTENTS: Choy Susan; The Battle of Bunkerloo ; 
Deodand; Braxton’s New Art; One of the Thirty 
recone) Mclatyre’s False Face ; Miss Calderon’s 

erman, 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post. 
paid, on receipt of price by the pullishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston: 
Street, Wow Verne 


BARNES’ GENERAL HISTORY 


OF 
Ancient, Medieval, and Modern Peoples. 
This beautiful and interesting work is a complete 
library in one volume, for the general reader, as 
well as a text-book of unusual merit for the class- 
room. 
632 pp. Half Morocco. Profusely illustrated. 


Postpaid, $1.75. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St., 


A MAGNIFICENT HOLIDAY BOOK ! 


First-class Agents wanted to sell 


The Treasury of Thought. 
MOTHER, HOME, AND HEAVEN. 


An entirely new work, with an introduction by 
Rev. Robert Collyer. 

AGENTS, either Ladies or Gentlemen, canvass- 
ing for any similar book and who wish to sell a book 
far superior to anything else of the kind published, 
cannot do better than to sell this work. T hose 
who have never sold books before will find the sell- 
ing of this beautiful and attractive work a pleasant 
and profitable employment. Address for descrip- 
tive and term circulars 

BRYAN, TAYLOR & CO., 826 Broadway, N. Y. 


Arrange for Xmas! 


We will send on application, to any address, a 
full Catalogue of our Services, Carols, Cantatas, 
etc., foe Christmas celebrations. 


b I ¢ 
STAR OF PROMISE, resis, 
rating, evangelical, prepared service. 
- oo Can easily be rendered by any Sunday- 


Price @4 per 100; 5 cts. each by mail, 


St. Nicholas’s Visit to the School. 


A new and humorous Cantata by W. H. Doang. 
Dialogue and Song—pleasant melodies, graceful 
and amusing dia.ogue and recitations. Can be 
learned in ashorttime. Inexpensive to bring 
out. Sent on receipt of 25 eta. 


Christmas Annual, No. 15. 


Beautiful Caro‘:s by popular authors. Music 
enough for any Christmas Festival. 


Price &3 per wees 4 cts. each by mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, a Randolph meee. 
New York. _Chicago. 


LEGGAT BROS., 
CHEAPEST 
BOOK STORE 
IN TRE WORLD, 


498,673 NEW AND OLD BOOKS ALMOST GIVEN 


81 CHAMBERS ST. 


Third door west of City Hall Park, N. Y. 


1 vol. | 


Three Standard Works of Poetry. 


For the Library or Holiday Gifts. 


The Cambridge Book of Poetry and Song. 


An elegant volumeof Poetica! Selections from 
lish and American authors. [llustrated by th. 
best artists. Compiled by (HARLOTTE F. BATES 
avo, cloth, full gilt, $5.10: nioroceco, gilt, $10.00; 


tree calf, $12.U0. 
“A very valuable and very attractive volume.’ 
(Lite rary World. 
Ve prefer this new collection to any heretofore 
made .”—{ Interior. 
* Miss Bates is known as the best compiler in the 
ecountry.”—[{John G. Whittier. 


George Eliot's Poems. 


Illustrated Holiday Edition. 
With 16 full-page tllustrations, drawn expressly for 
this work. cloth, full gilt, $1.50; full 
$9.10; tree calf, 


“Its value as a literary work, and its rich and 
tasteful dress, entitle it to espec jal favor as a hol 
day gift.’ Boston Crlobe. 

“* Nothing better need be asked forin the form of 
a@ presentation book.” —[ Providence Journal. 


A Dictionary of Quotations from the Poets. 


A most reliable and valuable work of reference, 
based upon Bohn’s Edition, with numerous ad. 
ditions from American authors. Carefully revised 
and corrected, with index of \uthors and Chropo 
logical Data, and a Concordance Index to every 
passage in the volume. lutroductory preface by 


R. H. STODDARD. Crown svo, 768 pages, $2.50; tp 
terleaved edition, $3.50; balf caif, or half moroeco, 
$5. UO, 


“ The more a tent the critie who examines It, 
the heartier will be his favorable verdiect.”—{Con 
gregationalist. 

“ Those who have need of poetical quotations will 
find nothing more completely adapted to their de 
sires than this book. We know of none as good.”’- 
[Christian Intelligencer. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New ‘ork. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS 
THE SONG GREETING, 


By L. 0. EMERSON. 
For aNpD NORMAL ScHOOLS, ACADEMIES, 
SEMINARIES, AND COLLEGES A book of 160 large 
octavo pages, containing 82 harmonized songs of 
the highest character, bothin words and music ; 
also Vocal Exercises and Solfeggios. and direc- 
tions for Vocal  ulture. The publishers are 
—" that this will be a most satisfactory 


Send 60 cents (the retail — for specim en 


copy $6.00 per dozen. 
SONGS 


CHILDREN’S 
AND HOW TO SING THEM. 
For Common Scnoorts. Indorsed by Christine 
Nilsson. Theo. Thomas, and others. Any school 
music teacher will be at once captivated by the 
charming. genial character of the songs, which 
are 84 in number. 
Teacher's Edition. 75 cts.: $7 20 per doses: 
Scholar’s Edition, 30 cts.: $3 00 per dozen 


DOW’S COLLECTION 
OF RESPON“ES AND *ENTENCES for 
Church Service. By Howarp M. Dow. 

Just the book needed forevery choir that has 
short anthems or sentences to sing. A fine col 
lection of 79 such pieces. Highly approved by 
those who have examined it. Price, 80 cts.; 
$7.20 per dozen. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H_DITSON & ©'O.. 867 Broud wav. New York. 


_ 


An Offer to Our Friends. 


Our Magazines are largely indebted for their wide 
circulation ts the co-operation of the friends of 
good literature, whom we count everywhere as our 
allies. We desire to ask an additional favor, for 
which we will send a copy of the beautiful story, 
“*Magegtie’s Mission,” 40 pages, illustrated. he 
favor we desire is that one personin each town will 
distribute among families of their acyuaintance in 

which are® childrenand young people some circu- 
lars relating to our magazines. On rec eipt of early 
reply to this we will send a few of these circulars, 


tributed, we will forward the book above named, 
postpaid. D. LOTHROP @& CO, 
32 Franklin Boston, Mass. 


D. LOTHROP & COS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES. 


** Ideal Arnerican Magazines.”’ 
‘32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass., 


25.01 WIDE AW AKE 
Foremost in pleasure-giving | Artand + 
_ Foremost in practical helping + Literature ‘ 
cts. 50 cts. 


BABYLAND,. 


A day-ttr -time and bed-time book for baby and baby’ : 
mam 


Little Men and Women : 


ne oungest readers, about pets, wild things, and 
fore ‘gn c 75 full- -page 


The PANSY «reer. 


s” own — for and 


ce Chautauqua Journal 73 ct. 


a year- 
Valuable reading course for homes and schoul« 


Send Subscriptions to 


LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


| Catalogue of 2,000 Choice Books Free, | 


and upon receipt of notice that they have been dis- 
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NEWS IN WASHINGTON. 


T isa relief to turn from the bustle and turmoil of poli- 
tics to the quiet, steady work of the churches. Most 
of them are beginning their winter work. Last Monday 
the meeting of the Young Ladies’ Missionary Society of 
the Congregational Church took place. The society 
numbers about thirty ladies, and the amount of good 
they do would do credit to three times that number. 
Their plan is to meet the first Monday in each month 
for a general talk upon missionary news, and after that 
they plan various means of raising money by which to 
support in part a lady in Japan. From this band has 
already gone one lady, Miss Fanny Hooper, to Japan, 
and it is not improbable that another will go. 

‘The church has missed its pastor, Dr. Rankin, sad'y, 
but this coming week it meets to take action in regard 
to filling his place. 

The Episcopal churches will sustain a sad Joss in the 
appointment of Dr. Paret to the bishopric. The 
members of his church—Epiphany—while they rejoice 
in his deserved honor, feel deeply the loss of their rector. 
His sermons bave been so practical and helpful, his 
sympathy so ready, that his people feel as if they were 
being deprived of an invaluable guide and helper 
through all trouble. We have heard very little of his 
probable successor, but the name that has been men- 
tioned oftenest is that of Dr. Kirkus, of Baltimore. He 
has been brought prominently before the church world 
recently by his reply to Henry George at the Detroit 
Convention. He is a quiet, scholarly man, and would 
undoubtedly fill Dr. Paret’s position acceptably. 

The repairs which were to have been made of Ascen- 
sion Church have been postponed until after the 4th of 
March. So many of the prominent church members 
are in office ti:at they dare not undertake any great ex- 
pense with the uncertainty of holding their positions 
hefore them. 

St. Patrick’s Church was consecrated a Sunday or two 
ago, and has the name of being the most magnificent 
church in the city. To my mind, the best thing about 
it is the fact that it is all paid for. For years that 
church has stood half finished. The workmen were 
willing to go on, but the church would not buy before 
it could pay. ‘To-day it stands a monument to the fact 


OF BISHOP SEABURY. 


N the morning of November 14, Trinity Church, New 

York, was filled with a congregation made up largely 
of clergymen and theological students, the occasion being, 
in a certain sense, commeniorative of the birthday of the 
American Episcopal Church, and the anniversary of the 
consecration of Bishop Seabury, its first Bishop, who 
was consecrated at Aberdeen, Scotland, in 1784. The 
sermon at Trinity was delivered by the Rey. Dr. Dix. 
The decorations and the music were of the most elab- 
orate description. After a brief mention of tha circum- 
stances under which he had reluctantly accepted this 
unexpected duty, he adverted to his recent visit among the 
Seotch churchmen, and his participation in various services 
and preaching in different cathedrals. A contrast was 
naturally sketched between the Church in Scotland, 100 
years ago, proscribed by severe fines and penalties, its 
bishops reduced to a handful, its clergy and laity scattered, 
disheartened, and persecuted, the almost furtive consecra- 
tion of the American presbyter Seabury in an upper cham- 
ber in Aberdeen, in face of possible, and even probable, 
punishment before the civil courts, and the resuscitated, 
independent, intelligent, and rapidly growing Church of 
to-day, with nearly all its ancient dioceses restored, with its 
great and attractive cathedrals, its multiplied and enthusi- 
astic clergy fruitfully at work, the sisterhoods, confraterni- 
ties, missions, charities, and almost countless fields for 
ehurch work, and, above all, its rapidly deepening hold 
over the affection and devotion of the masses who had been 
so long estranged from her fellowship. 

Dr. Dix then dwelt upon the tangled and almost impene- 
trable annals of Scotch ecclesiastical history during the last 
300 years, tracing the overthrow and demolition of the an- 
cient Church of St. Columba, St. Ninian, and St. Margaret ; 
the exhaustive usurpations of fendal lay lords under the 
spurious guise of clerical titles, eating up the substance 
and debasing the doctrine and life of the Church ; the three- 
foid fall and rise of the Episcopal Church, the quarreling 
phases of sectarianism from John Knox down, and, lastly, 
the vigorous, intelligent, and hopeful condition of the 
Seotch Episcopal Church of today. The preacher then 
touched with graceful tact and much feeling upon the 
American Church as the youngest daughter of the great 
Catholic Reformation, the hope and joy of the great English- 
speaking people. There were the sacred memories of our 
churchly ancestors, now at rest, the energies and devotions 
of the day, with its call for the finest charity and unanimity 
of purpose and spirit, and its great duty in the cause of our 
troubled and perplexed civilization. 

At the same hour a simular service was being held in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, the Right Rev. the Archbishop 
of Canterbury preaching the sermon. The text of the 
Archbishop was from Numbers xxvii., 16. Inthe course 
of his remarks he referred to the relations between 


England and America a century ago. The American ' 
‘ conference ;” ‘‘ Untold good will result to the churches from 


Episcopalians were at that time compelled to depend 


upon England for their church government. Three ‘ 


thousand miles of ocean made a wide and dreary space 
between the Christian flock and their bishops. Little 
by little the church was dropping into decay. It was de- 
scribed as being in captivity. Its fragments were scattered, 
its bishops were met with opposition, and religious organi- 
zations were employed to assail it. When the crisis seemed 
at hand, and the American Church was feeble and disabled, 
the Scotch Church came to its rescue. Three bishops of the 
Scotch Church laid their hands in solemn consecration upon 
the chosen man in an upper chamber, and so imparted to 
the New World the gift of a free, valid, and purely ecclesias- 
tical episcopacy, for which John Wesley prayed, but for 
which he could not wait. 

After enlogizing the lifeand character of Bishop Seabury, 
the Archbishop said: ‘* The Church of America was hum- 
bled because it was loved by God. She was made to suffer 
long, and to hunger, in order to prove her strength. The 
successors of Bishop Seabury numbered 139 at the present 
time. From the trials of the Church lessons of patience 
and contentment were to be learned. The Church in Amer- 
ica,’’ he said, ‘‘ had a great and glorious future before it.”’ 
The communion was administered by six bishops; two 
each from America, Scotland, and England. 

At Christ’s Church in Hartford the anniversary was 
celebrated with impressive ceremonies. The sermon was 
preached by the Right Rev. Bishop Williams. An addres 

of welcome was delivered by the Rey. Dr. Tatlock, of 8t. 
John’s Church of Stamford, Conn. 


MINNESOTA NOTES. 


HE twenty-ninth Annual Meeting of the General Con- 

gregational Association of Minnesota, at St. Cloud, 
November 5-9, was a most notable meeting. Almost the 
whole time was devoted toa consideration of missionary 
work. All the Congregational Societies were ably repre- 
sented. For the American Home Missionary Society, Sec- 
retary Burrows spoke of the work in general; Snuperin- 
tendent M. W. Montgomery and the Rev. George Wiberg, 
missionary among the Swedes, awakened great interest in 
the Scandinavian work ; Superintendent George E. Albrecht 
set forth the need of work among our German immigrants 
in a most telling way. Resolutions were adopted cordially 
indorsing the new departure of the American Hlome Mis- 
sionary Society in entering into missionary efforts among 
the dangerous classes of our great cities. Secretary Dun- 
ning presented the cause of the Sunday-School and Pub- 
lishing Society, and Secretary Taintor that of the Congre- 
gational Union. Dr. Greene, of Constantinople, gave an 
interesting and instructive address on Foreign Missions. 
The American Missionary Association was represented by 
M. J. Adame, who described her own work: Miss D. E. 
Emerson, who spoke of the danger and degradation of the 
colored girls in the South, and the need of Wwoman’s work 
among them; and Secretary C. W. Shelton. The latter was 
urged by unwise brethren to lug politics into his address, 
being told: ‘*‘ This is your opportunity.’’ He had too good 
sense to yield to these foolish solicitations, and presented 
his subject in a lively and telling way, making a most tavor- 
able impression. Perhaps no one so carried the audience 
by storm, moving them by turns to laughter, indignation, 
and tears, as Mrs. Tichenor Bailey in her-description of the 
work of the New West Educational Commission among the 
Mormons. 

The work of Carleton College was reported by President 
Strong, who was followed by the Rev. Mr. Nason, of the 
Visiting Committee. It was stated by both that the work 
had outgrown the means for carrying iton. The Trustees, 
feeling that there was an imperative need for an endow- 
ment of $200,000, had themselves subscribed the first $50,000 
on condition that the rest be raised. A considerable part— 
supposedly $50,000, though not so stated—of the last $100,000 
nad been pledged, and now it remained to raise the inter- 
mediate $100,000, or lose all. Impromptu addresses of high 
but deserved praise of the institution followed. Without 
any solicitation, some one rose and subscribed #100 toward 
the endowment. Subscriptions of $100, $50, #25, etc., fol- 
lowed in quick succession. One minister put down a gun, 
dog, carriage, and gold watch. 

An interesting feature of the meeting was the relation of 
‘‘Reminiscences of a Thirty Years’ Pastorate in Minne- 
sota’’ by the Rev. W. W. Snell. It was a story of hardship, 
courage, victory, and joy in the Master’s service. The 
church was built, with scarcely any help from the people, by 
the pastor himself, $200 of the cost being a gift made to 
him for improving hisownhome. Thetotal cost—including 
the pastor’s work at the ordinary wages—for building, fur- 
nishing, and carpeting, was $460.61. At the close of these 
reminiscences the Rey. Charles Sheldon, who has recently 
retired from atwenty-eight years’ pastorate, came forward, 
and in a few words presented ‘‘ Father Snel!l’’ with $100 in 
gold, from 100 brethren, as a testimonal of affection and es- 
teem. It came out later in the meeting that the night before 
‘‘Father Snell’’ had been troubled about financial matters 
jin the night, but, committing the matter to God, had fallen 
asleep, and in this way help came. 

At the first session the Rev. E. E. Rogers, State Evangel- 
ist, reported for the Committee on Revivals in a way that 
gave an inspiration to the whole meeting. A devotional 
service of considerable power followed immediately. The 
interest of the devotional meetings increased with each 
meeting, and at the last meeting the entire time was oceu- 
pied with prayers or requests for prayer. The Holy Spirit 
was manifestly present fn power, and many of the brethren 
carried from that meeting inspiration which, beyond doubt, 
will arouse their churches to néw consecration, effort, and 
prayer. The weather was delightful, the congregations large 
and enthusiastic at every session, the singing grand. Such 
sayings as these were common: ‘I never attended such a 


this meeting ;’’ ‘‘ 1 am going home, and we are going to have 


a revival ;’’ ‘‘ Conversions and contributions wili be largely 
increased through the State.’’ 
The following resolution was unanimously adopted : 
_** Whereas, an impression appears to have gone forth and 
been taken up by certain religious journals not of our own 
denomination to the effect that there is among the ministry 
of our churches in this State a tendency to‘ modified Uni- 
versalism.’ Resolved, That if by this is meant that there is 
a disposition among our pastors to repudiate any doctrine 
in the so-called ‘new creed’ of our denomination, we do not 
believe this to be the case, nor is it understood by those who 
listened to and have read the paper read at the Congrega- 
tional Club at St. Paul that it was intended to give counte- 
nance to any essential departure from any Scriptural belief 
hitherto contained in the historical faith of our churches.’’ 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


THE CONNECTICUT STATE CONFER- 
ENCE. 


HE seventeenth Annual Meeting of the Connecticut State 

Conference was held at Bridgeport November 11, 12, 13. 
The weather was delightful and the programme inviting, 
but for some reason the attendance was not as large as 
usual. The sermon was preached by Dr. Newman Smyth, 
of New Haven, from the text, ‘‘ And J, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men unto me’’ (John xii., 32), He 
argued that there are irstincts deeply planted in the human 
heart which seek expression and embodiment in real life, 
but which nowhere find their full satisfaction save in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Christ knew that there was in him that 
which the world craved, and hence his prophecy. The signs 
of the times which seem to justify his words are the unmis- 
takable yearning of humanity after: 1. The idea of brother- 
hood and uniry. 2. The kingdom of love. 3%. The idea of 
perfection. The world is struggling with these ideas, and 
seeking for a leader who shall fitly represent them, and 
Christ is that leader. He was born for man, and man was 
born for him. Christ is, therefore, the ‘‘ desire of all na- 
tions,’”? and the rightful ruler of the human heart. 

An important measure was adopted by the Connecticut 
Missionary Society on commissioning a Swede, Mr. Frick- 
son, to labor among the Swedes of the State. In twenty- 
four cities and towns it has been found that there are nearly 
5,000 Swedish residents. 

An amendment to the Constitution allowing each church 
to be represented in the State Conference by pastor and 
delegate yas lost; the vote stood 52 to 54; seventy-nine 
being necessary to the passage of the amendment. 

A committee of seven were appointed to report to the 
next meeting on the advisability of a liturgy for the use of 
our churches. 

A valuable paper was read by the Rev. Graham Taylor 
on **An Evangelistic Church,’’ in which a startling array 
of statistics was exhibited, showing the poverty and igno- 
rance which abound in our cities, and of which the churches 
must take cognizance if they would maintain the primitive 
evangelistic spirit. The paper was excellent, but too long, 
as were some others, and suggested the need of a time” 
limit for all addresses and papers, which future committees 
will do well toremember. A half hour would seem ample 
for most subjects, especially when they are to be followed 
by a discussion. | 

In striking contrast with the above was a paper by the 
Rev. Alfred Hall, of Menden, on ‘‘ The Mission of the Church 
to Intelligence and Wealth,’’ which awakened a feeling of 
profound pity for a class which is commonly supposed to 
have little need of sympathy; viz , those rich and cultured 
people who support and stand by our churches without per- 
sonally identifying themselves with them or participating in 
the blessings of a Christian experience. It Was intimated, and 
justly too, that Christian churches, in their zeal for the poor 
and ignorant, were in danger of forgetting that they hada 
mission to the intelligent and wealthy. It wasan admirable 
paper. 


Dr. Stimpson, of Worcester, emphasized our obligation to 


the Swedish population. Dr. Cobb took the audience on a 
brief Western tour in sucha way as to make them wish that 
the contribution box might be then and there presented, 
while Dr. Powell thrilled all hearts by his touching stories 
of the sufferings and struggles of the colored people at the 
South. The Rev. Wm. Palmer, of Norwich, read a paper on 
“Church Work Indirectly Religious,’’ which was followed 
by an unimated discussion. 

The crowning address of the meeting, however, was that 
of Dr. Samuel Harrison “ The Relation of Christian Experi- 
ence to Theological Doctrine.’?’ Our knowledgeof God, he 
claimed, was derived from three sources: 1. Experieuce. 
2. Revelation. 3. Reason. Each one of these is essential to 
a true knowledge of God or to a successful Christian life. 
Fach is necessary to supplement the other two. Experience 
or feeling unrestrained by reason would lead to fanaticism. 
A striking illustration was given of a woman who would 
not go to her sick and dying brother, because ‘‘she did 
not feel moved by the Spirit to go,’’ and thus, ‘“‘ making 
herself divine, she became inhuman.’’ Reason, without 
experience and revelation, leads to rationalism and dog- 
matism ; while revelation alone affords only dry facts, with- 
out life or power. The science of theology covers all three 
of these sources of knowledge, and any movement in theol- 
ogy must conformto our Christian experience, stand the 
teat of judgment, and be consistent with the Bible. 

The address was delivered without notes, and was one of 
great power. It is to be printed, together with the Confer- 
ence papers. 

The devotional meetings were, as usual, deeply interesting 
and profitable, and the spirit manifested seemed prophetic 
of better days to come for our churches, which may God 
grant for Christ’s sake. H, W, P. 

MANCHESTER, Conn. 


that all thingsare possible to those who will work. X. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


EXPOSTULATORY. 


In the arena of debate, The Christian 
Union admits any lance that has a point. 
In commenting on your summary of 
questions unsolved you say, ‘‘ But neither 
party offers any solution of them.” It is 
not the business of a political party to 
solve new problems. That is the reform- 
er's work. I have no copy at hand of the 
Republican platform, but it has an anti- 
monopoly plank, and if there is no anti- 
monopoly legislation it will not be the 
fault of the Republican Convention. The 
Republican party is the progressive party ; 
the only party that does not oppose re- 
forms, and that adopts and secures legis- 
lation for them as fast as it has the power. 
Mr. Lincoln said to the Abolitionists who 
came to him urging emancipation, ‘‘ Go 
home and work for it among the people, 
and when they will sustaia me, I will issue 
an Emancipation Proclamation.” I quote 
from memory. Editors of The Christian 
Union, the reforms you call attention to 
are necessary. Go to work among the 
people, solve the problems for them, and 
when the people accept them the Re- 
publican party will not be slow to proclaim 
them and secure the necessary legislation. 

A third party is an obstruction to re- 
form. It always helps the Democratic, or 
retrograde, party. You say, ‘‘ Governor 
St. John made a point by calling on the 
Abolitionists who voted for Birney to rise 
and say. whether they had thrown their 
votes away.” Itseems that those Abolitio- | 4 
nists who went into politics became de- 
moralized and lowered their standard. As 
Abolitionists they opposed slavery every- 
where ; as Free Soil politicians they made 
no other issue than the non-extension of 
slavery in the Territories. There were 
Abolitionists who opposed direct political 
action, of whom Mr. Garrison was the 
veteran leader. We quote from him on 
this point: ‘‘ The difficulty is a moral, 
not a political, one ; and, as the effect does 


~ not determine the cause, but the cause the 


effect, so the work to be done. is the dis- 
semination of more light, not the substi- 
tution of a new party rivalry. It is a 
change of heart that is needed ; and when 
that change has been wrought, after the 
apostolic example, ‘through the foolish- 
ness of preaching,’ it will be quickly re- 
flected at the ballot-box.”’ 

The natural man cannot be reformed by | 1 
third-party action. A man came to Tom 
Corwin, deploring the political corruption 
of the time, and proposed to start a new 
party of incorruptible men. ‘* All right,” 
said Corwin, ‘‘ but when your new party 
gets started all the scoundrels will join 
it.’ New channels cannot make the 
stream pure, if the fountain is impure. 
Make the fountain pure, and the stream 
will be pure. 

It seems there were Independents in 
Burke's day, of whom he says: ‘‘ I remem- 
ber an old scholastic aphorism, which says 
‘that the man who lives wholly detached 
from others must be either an angel or a 
devil.’ When I see in any of these de- 
tached gentlemen of our times the angelic 
purity, power, and beneficence, I shall 
admit them to be angels. In the mean- 
time we are only born to be men. We 
shall do enough if we form ourselves to 
be good ones. Itis, therefore, our business 
. . . to be fully persuaded that all virtue 
which is impracticable is spurious.” 
Again : ‘‘ It is the business of the specula- 
tive philosopher to mark the proper ends 
of goverument. It is the business of the 
politician, who is the philosopher in 
action, to find out proper means toward 
those ends, and to employ them with 
effect.” D. 
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Ss. 
eeded for Libraries, rsand cataloctes 
and by Super ntendents, A of ks and Li 
eachers ho sent free on application. 


SCHOOL UNION 


Chestnut Street, Phila. | 10 Bible House, N. 


Littell’s Living Age. 


HE LIVInG Age 
— published f 

ous commendation 


success. 

4 MAGAZIWVE 

it gives fifty-two numbers of 

sixty-four pages each, or more 

than 

Three and a Quarter Thou- 
sand 


double column octavo of 


ter, and with a combined freshness and complete- 
ness nowhere else attempted, 

Th: best Essays, Reviews. Criticisms, Serial 
Bad hort Sketches of Travel and 
Discovery. Poetry, =ctentine, Biographi- 
cal. H Political Infor- 
ation, vom the entire body 
Fore  Perlodical itera- 
oe. r= the 


FOREMOST LIVING WRITERS. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in 
every department of Literature, Science, Polit 
and Art, find expression in the Periodical Litera. 
ture of Europe, »nd especially of Great Britain. 

The t.iving Age, forming four large volumes a 
year, furnishes, from the great and generally inac- 

cessinlie mass of this literature, the only compila- 
tion that, while within the reach of all, is Porm 

tory in the COMPLETENESS ¥ ith which it embraces 
whatever is of immediate interest, or of solid, per- 
manent value, 

it istherefore indispensable to every one who 
wishes tu kee wit « the events or intellectual 

of the time, or t cultivate tn himself or 
bis amily general intelligence and literary taste. 


OPI 
“Nearly the whuie word of authors and writers 
appear in THE LivinGc AGE in tbeir best 
Art, scence, literature find fresh and eloquent 
expression in its br the pens of the bek 
writers of the day; and the er is ke t won 
— of thecurrent thought of the age.” 


Journ 
“It ‘has now for many years held the firat place 

of all our  eevial publications, . . he only pos-ible 
«bjection th.:t could be urged to it isthe immense 
amount of reading it gives. ... There is nothing 
notewo thy in science, art, literature, bi 

hilusophy, or religion, that cannot be found in ft. + - 

t readers are with the best literature of 
the day.” Churchman, New York. 

tone long been one of the most attractive | lit. 

nions of the time, and it ma > 

fully, ond cordial y said that it never offers a 
or valueless York Tribune. 

** Bi y, fiction, science, critic ism, history 
poetry, travels, whatever men are interested in, fl 
re found here ; and it is truly a oramic exh 

thea, of the Living Age. 
the money it costs than any other periodical within 
our knowledve.”—{The Watchman, ton. 

“With each revo year it increases in value. . 
No other periodical gives so diversified a view of 
— literature.”—{Presbyterian Banner, Pitts- 


dere is nothing like it.”—{Christian at Work, 


** Tt bas for us an interest and value beyond those 
of any other publivation, Coming once a werk, it 
gives, while yet fresh, the uctions of the fore- 

most writers of the dny.”-{Montreal Gazette. 

“Through its pages alone, it is ble to be as 
well informed in current literature as by the perusal 
of a sone list of moathlies.”—{Philadel In- 


uire 
ww It ‘enables the reader to keep pace with the best 
and literary work of our time. ”—{ Christian 
Union, New York. 

“Foremost of the eclectic pertodicals.”—N. Y. 


Wo 
* It furpishes a com lete ee of an indis- 
pensable literature.” ech vening Journal 
“It saves not only “time, but money.”—{ Pacific 
Churchman, San Francisco. 
beome indispensable.”—{New York Ob 


"still the front, as the best of ail 
magazine ted to but one publicatio e 
would infinitely the LIVING AGE al 
It stands alone in its excelience.” Star, 
Wilmington, N C. 

“It ie oan. of the marvels of the age.”—{Spectator, 
Hamilton, A. 


Canad 
i?” TO SE 8U RIBE ne year 


1555. betore Jan. ist, 
issued after the receipt of “Seles subscriptions 
will sent grutts. 


CLUB-PRICES FOR BEST HOME AND POREIGN LITERATURE. 


“ Possessed of THe LIVING AGE and one or other 
our vivacious American 
br find himself in command « hole situa- 


and a 
American $i MontBbliies (or Ha =" eekly or Ba- 
or, for $9.5), 
THE LIVING AGE and the St. Nicholas or Lippincott’s 


LITTELL CO., Bostoa. 


RTHUR'’S 


STRA Ney 


| = 


Pome’ aqazine 


Ther haracter, A 
LUSTRATED HOME MAGA: 
no riv val. 


T. 

itor, it has always been a welcome visitor in 
sands of American homes ounger fresher 
talent unite with the editor’s maturer jud tin 
keeping the always up to the. edvancing 
OA SAKK MAGA pages of the H 

i pages o ome 
Magaz ne are kept absolu ely free from everythir g 
men sth 


the cultivation of aspirt of Sinan ne , aD 


Terms, &2 A VEAR ; three 
eight copies and one extra, 


T. 8. ARTHUR & SON. 
920 W Philadelphia. 


whe 


ec a ut ents in the pizee. DAVID 
COOK ana Ow Washington 


CHRISTHAS 


| 


A Literary Weekly, Critical andl 
Eclectic. 

Subscription Price, $3.00 per annum 


Unper the general titles of ‘Authors at 
Home,” Tue Critic will soon begin the publica- 
tion of a series of personal and critical sketches 
of the best-known living American writers. Many 
Dands will assist in the preparation of this series, 
and no one will be written of whose consent has 
not been obtained. Mr. Lowell will be treated 
by Thomas Hughes, author of *“‘Tom Brown’s 
School-Days.”” and one of the American Min. 
ister’s most intimate friends. Mr. Curtis will be 
written of by George Parsons Lathrop. Alice 
Wellington Rollins will tell how Mrs. Jackson 
H. H."’) lives at Colorado Springs. and Ruger 
Riordan will write of Mr. Burroughs at Esopus. 
Other sketches will be announced from time to 
time. 


CONTRIBUTORS: 


Pror. C. A. Youne, Prof. W. D. Whitney, Walt 
Whitman, Charles Dudley Warner, Edith M. 
Thomas, Prof. W. G. Sumner, R_ H. Stoddard. 
E. C. Stedman, Dr. Philip Schaff. Alice W. Rol- 
lins, W. J. Rolfe, J. H. Morse, D. G. Mitchell. 
Brander Matthew-, Emma Lazarus, Julia Ward 
Howe, Dr. O. W. Holmes, “ H.H,”’ Prof. J. A. 
Harrison, Constance Cary Harrison, Joel C. Har- 
ris, Prof. A. S. Hardy Edward J. Harding, E. E. 
Hale, W. E. Griffis, Capt F. V. Greene, Edmund 
Gosse, R. W. Gilder, Sydney Howard Gay, H. H. 
Furness, O. B. Frothingham, Prof. Geo. P. 
Fisher, Edward Eggleston, Charles de Kay, 
George William Curtis, Marion Crawford, John 


| Burroughs, Rev. Francis Brown, H. H. Boyesen. 


PRESS OPINIONS, 


The first literary journal in America.’—[Lon- 
DON ACADEMY. 

** Has made itself known in America by the in- 
dependence and ability of its Notes 
AND QUERIES. 

* There is no other publication in America that 
rivals Tur Critic in its New York Sun. 

* The moet interesting journal of literary criti. 
in REPUBLICAN 

* Has corned aright to live by the excellence ana 
variety of its materials.’’—(HARPER's MONTHLY. 


Send ten cents for three sample copies. 
Addresa 


RI‘TIC., 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


SPLENDID OFFER! 
“The Christian Union ” 


‘The Cottage Hearth ” 


FOR ONLY 
$3.50 A YEAR. 


THE Corrées HEARTH is 1 is a 


home 


magazin im fifth ye and publiistes 
bright an‘! ‘interesting Stories Poems by the 
Americana writers, such as 


orton Diaz, Ruse 
y Cooke, Celia thy Lacy Larcom, 


and Articles npon Not d 
Persons es, De rtments fur Moth rs, for 
‘ hildren, for Sabbe Mreic, Vocel and 
In trume: tal; an? Fancy Work; Hints oo 
Flor cu rtd and Val.able Tested Recel pts for 
Hous. hoid use, 


Beautiful Illustrations, 


all prin on super-calendered paper, with great 
care, ng & most attractive monthly magazine 


Price, &1.50 a Year. 
Our Offer is t send for one year these two publi. 
the retail us is $1.50, to any one 
us 
of THE CHRIST AN 
scriber to our magazine. 


SAMPLE CO'IBS FREE ON APPLICATION 
Address 


THE COTTAGE AEARTH Co.. 
11 BROMFIELD STREET, ~ BOSTON, MASS. 


in first issue of 


VES & BON, BON, St., Vasa 


right principle. 


The Hymn 


The following review of the Rev. 
Dr. Richards’ last hymn book is 
worthy of special notice : 


“* Songs of Praise and Prayer’ Taintor Bros , 
Merril! & Co.), the Rev. Pr. Richards’ mod 
estly in roduced manual for Supday-schools 
and conference meetings, after considerable ex- 
amination and use, may safely be prononnced 
not only the best yet published, but a very close 
appreach to the ideal manna!. particularly for 
the Sunday-school The hymns are numerous 
and goo’. In solidity of evangelical content, 
seriousness and spirituality, and in beauty. 
purity. and finish of literary orm, they are oper 
to but little criticism, and leave almost nothing 
to be de-ired. The mnusie is. for the mot 
part, well chosen and wel! adapted. . The 
great thing is that the music is selected on the 
It is pure. sweet, strone, and 

really musical. The rhythm is marked and fin 
is . The melodies do not «traygie nor rise 
into impractical ranges. Armd the whole.instead 
of being something totally unlike church muste. 
is woven of the same elements, and forms a 
proper introduction to the service of song tn 
the house of the Lord. On the score of simplic- 
ity and pleasing attractiveness. and even popu: 
larity, we should say that Sunday -echools and 
leaders need look no further.” [Independent. 


The iullliliies of this book offer 
to send returnable specimen copies 
FREE to any Pastor or Sunday- 
school Superintendent who wishes to 


examine it. Address 
Taintor Bros., Merrill & Co., 
PUBLISHERS. 


18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


FRENCH & CHOATE 
No. 4 Bond St., 


Are Headquarters for 
Revolving Book Cases, 
Dictionary Holders. 
Book Rests, 
Styiographic Pens, 
Folding Tables 
Paper and Envelopes 
Stationery and 
Sehool Supplies. 
ALL AT 
BOTTOM PRICE®S. 
4 Bond N. Y. 
Send Stamp for Cir. 
cular. 


“PERFECTION” 
Glass Fount Student Lamp. 


(Pat. Nov. 22, 11.) 

ombining with our Self. 
acting Valve and Non 
heating Burner, the one 
thing needed to "make ar 
Absolutely Perfect Lamp. 
No running over of the oil. 
nor leaking of the fount 

Ask for the 

Perfection Glass Foant 

STUDENT LAMP, 
Manufactured and forsale. 
at wholesale only, by the 


Manhattan Brass Oo., 
and Wh St.N. 
lilustrated ex- 


CARDS? 


20 Hidden Name 


(yvur 
by holding 


THE HALL TYPE-WRITER, 


Hail Ts, Ans New York 


The timplest, Che t, and 
Machine inthe World 
WEIGHT, 7 LBs. PRICE, 840. 

Type Interchangeable, $1 per font. 


warded the JOHN SCOTT MEDAL by the Fran 
over mpe American Institu N 
York. Cail) or send for 
Brooklyn 


853 Broadway, New York. 306 Fulton St., 


PSALMS AND 


ving, six to these ya 


The and by ALBERT J. HOLVEN. 
this book provides for the use of a Psalm at each church sérvice, morn- 


i eve -one gh ys. and the aces oth selection to be used {s for that day of-the month upon 
ing dition te services are also provided for ( 


A NEW SERVICE BOOK FOR CHURCHES OF ALL DENOMINATIONS. 


RESPONSES. 


(NOT for use in the Episcopal church). 


Easter, and the fir«* and last Sundays of the year. S 
vision os made for responsive services for Benet olfertory sentences, responses to oiaees 
udes, the Lord’s Prayer, Benediction sentences, vesper, communion, an 

eral hymns, for all of which new music has n : the is b in y and har 

mony, at same it ]}neither weakly pretty nor vale ; in fact, the music ts of that kind wh 

an 

d choir 


WILLIAM A. POND & CO., 25 Union Square, New York. 
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Louise Chandler Moulton, Fdward Everett fy, 
Hale, Susan Warner. Joaquin Miller. Fran- th name, 
ces sed edge 
ertised by «thers for New Sam- “ol 
pie au List and Price List FREF. with each order. 
\ Address U. 8. CARD CENTER BROOK, CONN. be 
i « 
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HRIS from leading Suvday-school workers in \ 
"ious parts of the country, containing some- 
thing of Interest to every “Sunday-school 
Superintendent Revined and enlarged tor 
| =P Se. Will send free 
ENTEAT. 
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THE Ci CHRISTIAN | UNION. 


vol. 80, No. 21. 


FINANCIAL. 


The settlement of the Presidential issue 
bas taken a weight from the general mar- 
kets, and the fact that the result in the 
elections of State Legislatures has fixed the 
status of the United States Senate, so that 
it will act as a check, for the next four 
rears, against any radical legislation, bas 
given a feeling of sccurity to the country 
zenerally, and confirmed the assurance 
that business men may now make their 
plans ahead without any disturbance on 
account of the fear of tariff tinkering. 
What the country wants isan opportunity 
to recuperate. with no hindrances from the 
agitation of new. untried experiments. 
The liquidation which has been going on, 
with greater or Jess severity, in all 
branches of trade and industries during 
the past three years, and which resulted 
in a crisis in May last, has apparently 
about run ifs course; we may feel more 
confident, now that other collateral ques. 
tions are disposed of, that this one of liqui- 
dation will soon spend its remaining 
force, if it has anv. and give an opportu- 
nity to all these linguishing interests to 
return to their healiby normal state, pre- 
paratory to a more prosperous era. The 
latter part of the vear, commencing with 
December. will witness the annual com- 
mencement of the movement of the corn 
crop: and as this crop is especially large 
this season—indeed, the largest one we 
have ever raised in this country—it would 


be strange if the railway returns did not} ® 


rflect this new element of activity, and if 
the Western farmers did not create a heav. 
jer demand for general merchandise with 
the expenditure of the proceeds from the 
sale of this prime article of production. 


We must not forget that at the 
basis of all prosperity here is the 
vast agricultural interest; and while 


farmers will not obtain as much for 
their preducts this year as in previous 
one:, they have a greater sture than ever 
to draw from, which will more than 
make up in their incomes the deticiency 
in prices. The great question which 
absorbs the intelligent consideration of 
those who are intimate with its workings 
is the coi:age of silverdoliars. This coin- 
age law must be repealed, and the evil of 
piling up silver dollars in the Treasury, in 
order to fulfill its provisions, must be 
stopped, before we can feel a perfect secu- 
rity in the workings of our financi«l sys- 
tem. Congress will doubtless recognize this 
evil and correct it this winter. now that} 
such action will not interfere with the trade 
of the politician. Let us have no more 
delay in our treatment of this unfortunate 
law, but dispose of it as soon as possible ; it 
has done its work too well already, and the 
consequences will be fell for many years. 
While the average earnings of railways 
for October exhibit a decrease on last year 
in the corresponding month, yet, taking 
the ten months of the year, the railways 


sem 
PusLisHers Desk. 


New YorK, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 1884. 


IRONICAL ADVICE TO NEWSPAPER 
CONTRIBUTORS. 

The Falltime number of the ‘* Typo. 
graphic Advertiser” is one of the dainti- 
est issues of that paragon of ty pograph- 
ical publications that has yet + ppeared. 
The literary quality of the ** Advertiser” 
isin keeping with its exquisite mechan. 
ical execution. One of its skits will cause 
the printer to smile and give food for se- 
rious reflection to the *‘ young contribu- 
tor’ to the press : 

‘* WRITING FOR TNE PRESS.— Write on both 
sides of the leaf. As it is often necessary to 
cut the leaves intotakes for the compositors, 
it can beso much more easily done than when 
written upon one side only. 

‘* Write in a confusel and indistinct man- 
ner, paying little attention to the correctness 
of proper names or words in foreign jan- 
guages. The editor and compositor slways 
have plenty of epare time to unravel such 
enigmas. 

*““Write in as diminutive a band as possi- 
ble. Compositors have a remarkable range 
of vision, and have been known to see the 
earnings which they can make on illegible 
manuscript without the aid of a microscope 

** Begin at the very top of the first page. 
If you have written no heading for your arti 
cle, of course the editor will not desire to do 
o; if you have, hecertainly will never desire 
to change it. If he has any instructions for 
the printer, regarding the size of type to be 
used, or the manner of display, or where the 
proof is to be sent, there certainly is room to 
write it across the face of the copy. 

**Roll your manuscript clese and tight. 
This pleases every one, and causes expres- 
sions of emotional bliss to be uttered by ed- 
tor, compositor, and proof-reader. 


read a paltry, short effusion? Do not be ac- 
cused of imitating Macaulay. 
‘* Never sign your name and addfess atthe 


close of your letter. The editor does not 


care to know who you are, as he has implicit 


faith in you, and requires no guaranty what- 
ever. 
‘* When the copy is set up, send for it and 


make all the corrections and alterations pos. 
sible. 

**Do not be in any hnrry to return proofs 
sent to you. Ifthe office bas not sufficient 
ty pe to keep your matter standing a month 

xr two, let them order additional material 


Botn the Mason & Hamlin organs and pianos 
excel chiefly in that which isthe chief excellence 
in any musical instrument, qvality of tone Other 
things, though important, are much bess so than 
this. Aninstument with unmusical tones «an- 
not be a go«d musical instrument. Yet all are 
not good judges «f sucha matter. An inferior 
quality of tone will often plea-e the aunculli, at 
ed ear best, at first; though time and nee will 
reveal the supertority of really good tone. Hence 
in selecting an organ it is safer to choose one 
from a maker whose reputation is thoroughly 
established, aud whose productions are acknow!]- 
edged tu have superlative excellence, especially 
in this chief thing. — | Boston Joarnal. 


} constantly caring for its mi 


‘*Let your article be long. Who wants to] 


RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembered that the 


Chicago & North-Western 
RAILWAY 


iu the Dest and shortest route to and from Chi- 
cago and Council — (Omaha), and that it is 
by all well posted travelers when pass 

to or from 


CALIFORNIA nd COLORADO 


Tt also operates the best route and the shortest 
line between 


Chicago and St. Paul = Minneapolis. 


Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort 
toward (Green Bay), Wis., Winon Owatonna, 
Mankato, Minn., Cedar Rapids, Moines. 
Webster City, Algona. Clinton, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, n, Rockford, Illinois, are 
| amonest its 800 local stations on its lines, 


Among a few oft the numerous oman of supe- 
art cog hn by the patrons of this road, are its 
DAY COACHES which are the finest that human 
}- art and Sleamanere can create; its PALATIAL 

SLEEPING CARS, which are models of comfort 
its PALACE G ROON 

which are unsurpassed aog; and its 
widely celebrated 


NORTH-WESTERN DINING CARS 


the which run by any other road 
In short, itis asserted that it IS THE 
BENT El EQUIPPED LN THE WORLD. 


All points of interest North, Northwest, and 
West of Chicago, business centers, summer 
resorts and noted hunting and fishing grounds 
are accessible by the various branches of this 


It owns and controls over 5 ,000 miles of road 
and has over four hundred pod peaeener? conductors 
lions of patrons. 

your theket for tickets \ia this route 
ND TAKE NOXE OTHER. Al) leading ticket 
em. corets ne more to travel on 
route, that gives first-class 

than it does to go by the poorly-equipped road 
For maps, circulars and 
resort papers, or other information not obtain- 
able at your loval tick et office, write to the 


GEN’L PASS. AGENT, C. & N.-W. R’Y, 


CHICAGO, 


[Dress Reform. 


Union Undergarments. 
Yeast and Drawers in One. 


F.. 


EK. 


EQU!POTSE. 


Chemilettea, 
Princem Skirts, 
Eman.- 
Des 
aad 
Comfort waists. 
Corded Wali-ts 
a &precinity. 
Shoulder Wrice 
and Co 60 
bined, 
Prie Braces, Avucminal Support 
Obstetric Bandages, Shoulder Stocking Support. 
ers, Sanitary Napkins, etc. work ptly 
to. New enlarged Illustrated 
free.. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
6 East 14th Street, New York. 


THE HITCHEOCK LAMP. 


All metal. 
amok 


e or 
Clea 


nly 
Adapted for aul 


The Rest Kerosene Light. 
No. chimney or globe. No 

open like 


THE LINE SELECTED BY TH? U. 8. GOV'T 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL 


QLINGTON 
? 
GOING WEST. 
ONLY LINE RUNNING TWO THROUGH 
TRAINS DAILY FROM 


CHICAGO, PEORIA &ST. LOUIS, 


the Heart cf toe Continent 
of Pacitic Junction or Omaha to 
DENVER, 
orvia Kansas City aid Aichison to Denver - 
in Union ts at Kansas Atchison 
Omaha and Deuver with through tra 

SAN FRANCISCO, 
and all points in the Far West. shortest Line 


KANSAS CITY, 
And all points in the South-West. 


TOURISTS AND HEALTH-SEEKER’: 
ae not pores the fact that Round Trip tickets 
rates Ca purchas¢d this Gre, 
Through Lo all eo Health ana Pleasy - 
he West and South-West, fpcl nd: 
tee Monataine ¢ of COLOKADU, the Valley of: - 
osemite, the 


Y 
CITY OF MEXICC, 
and all points in the Mexican Kepublica 


HOME-SEEKERS 


remembrr that line iteads direct 


the Government and Rallroad i 
Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, Colorado and Wasb‘i7- 
ton Territory. 

It is known as the great TH ROUGH — Li> « 
ef Ameriwa, and is universaily admitted to be the 
Finest Railread inthe Werld*‘_. 

iasses of Trav<-:. 

Throagh Tickets via this Jine for sale at all —¥ 
road Coupou Ticket Uftices iu the United States a 


J. POTTE 
Vice Sm aud Gen. 
PE RORVOL L LOWZL 
JNO. A. N, Gen. Eastern 
7 Broadway, New ano 
Washington Boston. 


Should also 
the heart of 


Our Litt Little Ones and the Nursery. 


A most appropriate 
nnd acceptable present 
for any little owe is a 
year’s anbscription§ to 
this brighteat gem of 
juvenile literature, 
standing to-day without 
a peer in the world. 

Specimen copy free. 
For sale by Newsdealers 

Agents wanted. 
One year, $1.50. Singite Copies, !5 cts. 
Russell Publishing Cc., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


Great 


Church LIGHT, 


the Powcrte Reflectors give 


w Windows, 
tre ta,ete. New and el 
gantdesigns. Bend room. “A 
1 


w and the tra 


months of 1 OE: Balsam for the past forty years has given HITCHCOCK AMP co 
some few defaults on interest and divi- Watert N GOOD NEW 
proof of its efficacy in pulmonary com- om HK. P. FLOWER, Pres't. 
dends during the year. as in the cases of | paints. As time makes the facts wider Remember, inte the T0 LADIES! . 


@reatent inducements ever of- 
fered, Now’s your time to = ct up 
orders forour celebrated 
and Coffees, and securc a beauti- 


end better known, the Balsam is fast be- 
coming a staple necessity among all classes. 


Erie on its s.cond mortgages, end on the 
Chicago & Atlantic firsts, and on the Den- 


COMPANY. 


ver & Rio Grange firsts; but, as a rule, | Price 25, 50, and 75 cents per bottle. - Sold gi 6's ful Gold Band or Mors Rose China 
the railwey companies are meeting their | by Druggists. to. 18, and Elegant | Rose Pinner Bot, or Gold Band. 
The moxt stubborn cases: f dyspep*i1 and sic corned Toilet Se or full particulars address 
fixed charges very fuirly, and with a headache yield to the regulating #nd toning ta- Des'gn. "TE CREAT AMERICAN TEA CO.. 
prospect of an improvement after the new | 4. ce: f Sursaparilla Try it. AIR WARMING GRATES, » New Yurk 
n. 
The bank statement is as follows : WANTS. Fire Pl ete = MOTHER. HOME, an. 
ace aters, VEN " $60.000 sol-t. 
Loans, increase 62,500 Two Sizes. 2-7 by mail. 
ry 
_ Specie, increase. .. 2,187.80 [Cards of net more than ten lines agate measure) Gen. A 


3.169.400 
£.272.6°0 
$,2:9,050 
This shows a surp'us reserve of over 
$37,000,000 in the banks. When this 
accumulation will cease no one can tell, 
but it is cerlainly a most remarkable con- 
dition in the hi-tory of our money market. 
Call loans are one to one and a half per | 
cent. 


Legal tenders. increase ...... 


—The coming New O:leans Exposition 
will contain, among many other historical 
cusiosities, the model of an invention made 


will be inserted wn this column for subscribers only, 


Publishers to publish in this column free onty such 
notices ¢f wants as will serve subscribers who are 
not able t. pay for advertising, or who wish to aid 
others who ure not able } 


Wanted —-The Editors of The Christian Union 
know of af opportunity for a yoang man who 
de-ires to study for the ministry, and fit himself 
for the practical work of the parish, and support 
hims If by practical Gospel work. Address for 
emotion the senior editor of. The Christian 

ii 

Young Man recent)y admitted to ‘the New York 
City Bar is desirous of. acting for a fcw hours 


by Abrabam Lincoln in 1845, for lifting 
vessels over shoals, 
a. 


daily (or evening) a8 private ‘sccretary. Firet- 
class references gtven. Addrees **tigma,” Asso- 
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Nov. 20, 1884. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


MINISTER{AL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—D. O. Smith, of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, has receivea acall to Algonquin, IL. 

—William Taylor, pastor of the church at Hen 
rietta, N Y., has resigned. . 

—Thomas M. Boss, pastor of the church at 
Springfield, Vt., has received a call to the church 
at La Crosse, Wis. 

—W.J. Murphy. pastor of the church at Ches- 
ter, Vt.. has resigned. 

—M. F. Hollister, pastor of the Sixth Church at 
Newark, N. J., bas resigned. 

—Charles M. Southgate, pastor of the church 
at Dednam, Mass, has accepted a call to the 
church at Worcester, Mass. 

—8. O. Bryant, pastor of the church at Ceresco, 
Mich., has resigned. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


~—J. Montgomery, a recent graduate of the 
{lartford Theologieal Seminary. was installed 
pastor of the church at Lonsdale, R. 1, last 
week, 

—C. L. McCracken preached his farewell ser- 
mon as pastor of the church at Thompsonville, 
Conn , November 2. 

—J. MecLochlin, pastor of the church at Wa- 
terloo, N. Y., his accepted a call to the Second 
Church at Buffalo, N, Y. 

—Arthur Judson Brown was Installed pastor 
of the church at Oak Park, Chicago, 1U., Novem- 
ber 6. 

— Marcus N. Preston, pastor of the church at 
Skaneateles, N. Y., has received a call to the 
church at Bath, N. Y. 

—Daniel Stevenson, of Perth Amboy, N. J., 
was installed pa-tor of the First Church in the 
Eastern District of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BAPTIsT. 

—Halsey W. Knapp, pastor of the MacDougal 
Street Church at New York, has resigned. It 
is rumored that he has accepted the pastorate 
of the Manson Place Church at Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—C. A Harper, pastor of the Fairview Union 
Church at Fairview, N. J., died on November 5, 
aged sixty-five years. 

-~G. M. W. Carey, of Liverpool, Eng , has ac- 
cepted the call to the church et Bay City, Mich. 

—F. H. Rowley, pastor of the chu ch at Titus- 
ville. Pa, has received a call to the church at 
North Adams, Mass. 

—Jvseph J. Cooper, a graduate of Spurgeon’s 
College, London, Eng , has received a call to the 
church at Cromwell, Conn : 

—Frank A. Keever, a graduate of the Roches- 
ter Theological Seminary, has received a call to 
Orleans, N. Y. 

—Charles H. Hamlin, pastor of the South 
Church at Pittsfield, Mass , has received a call 
to the Payson (Church at Easthampton, Mass. 

--Wilson D. Sexton, pastor of the church at 
Old Saybrook, Conn., has re-igned, and will ac 


- cept the call to the Presbyterian Church at 


Salem, Ohio. 

— Elbridge P. McElroy, pastor of the church at 
Provincetown, Mass, has received a call to the 
church at Enfield, Mass. 

OTHEK CHURCHES. 

--Selah W. Strong, pastor of the South Re- 
formed Church at West Troy, N. Y., died No. 
vember 6, aged forty-one years. 

—F. J. Watson, rector of St. Matthews’ Re- 
formed Episcopal Church at Chicago, -1l!., has 
accepted a call to the church at Wellington, 
Kan. 

—F. A Dillingham, pastor of the Universalist 
ehurch at Danvers, Mase., has resigned. 


ARY SCHEFFER AND CHARLES 


DICKENS. 


The following new story about Charles 
Dickens is told in the ** Harper’s Montbly ”’ 
for November: In 18- the artist Ary Scheffer 
read thestory of Little Nell, and was so much 
pleased with that graceful and touching 
creation that he expressed a desire to paint 
a portrait of the author. - Arrangements 
were made with Mr. Dickens to give hima 
sitting on his next visit to Paris. Oa the 
appointed day the author presented himself 
at the artist’s house, and was refused admit- 
ance on the groutd that the day had been 
set apart for Mr. Dickens. On receiving 
assurance that this was the veritable Mr. 
Dickens, the attendant admitted the visitor to 
his master's studio. No sooner had the 
painter of ‘‘ Dante and Beatrice in Paradise ”’ 
caught sight of thechin whiskers and watch- 
chain, and the figure so different from the 
ideal creator of Little Nell, than he covered 
his eyes with his hands and exclaimed, in a 
broken voice, ‘‘ You are not Charles Dickens !”’ 

Mr. Dickens replied in his dreary voice, 
‘* AssureJly it is Charles Dickens.”’ 

In a broken voice the artist moaned, with 
covered eyes, ‘‘Oh, mon Dieu! ob, mon 


Dieu! Withdraw yoursef,in the name of 


lfeaven, and come not again till I have for- 
gotten the Charles Dickens ot dreams 

Mr. Dickens withdrew bimeelf, and it is to 
presumed permanently, for the Charles 
Dickens of the poet's dreams was never 
painted—standing on a cloud in a nigatgown, 
holding Little Neli’s hand, and pointing 
eavenward. 


REPORTERS’ BLUNDERS. 


In an article on reporters’ blunders 
the Detroit *‘ Free Press” has the follow- 
iog: ‘‘ An overworked reporter was on 
his way to a fire a long distance off when 
he met an acquaintance whom he asked 
about the fire. Learning all the details, 
as he supposed, he went bick to the olfice 
and wrote a vivid description of the event. 
In the building be said there was ‘a large 
quantity of sawdust,’ which only added 
nerceness to the flames. ‘ Several | -locks 
were surrounded by the fire, and it was 
only with the greatest difficulty that the 
tire was subdued, and it was not until the 
building and all its contents were reduced 
to ashes.” Much to his consternation, he 
found next day that his friend was a 
practical joker, and that instead of a saw- 
inill, as he supposed, it was an ice-house 
that was on fire. A reporter was sent to 
ascertain the truth of # rumor that a weil- 
known citizen had gone iosane. That re- 
porter’s career ended then and there when 
the paper next morning had the following 
par agraph: ‘ There was areport yester- 
day that something was the matter witb 
Mr. Sander’s head. It is as sound ap it 
has always been. ‘There is nothing in it.”’ 


SPITTING, AND THE MEN WHO SPIT. 


The habit of spitting is a pecullarly American 
one, and itis growing on the American public. 
When Cburles Dickens first vi-ited this country 
he said sume saruustic things about it, which 
gave considerable offense, because they were 
justly merited. Since then the habit in- 
creased a thousand fold. Why do people x; it #0 
much? its it a were habit, or is there a valid 
cause for it’ at best w very unplea-ant and 
untidy habit. With some the habit is from an- 
vther eause, which fs quite as objcctionable. 
namely, the chewmng of tuvaccu, which demeoral- 
iZes Lie salivary xppuratus as badly as it defiles 
pavements and Carpets. With that habi', buw- 
ever, we have nothing to du just now, for we 
are about turefer afar wore deeply seuted 
vaure of the evil practice. 

The fact isthat a very large prop -rtion of the 
American people have @slarcch. Gatarrh is adis- 
ease of many forms. seat is ehicfly in the 
processes above and in the im.nediate rear of 
the nose. The delicate passages are with 
an exceedingly sensitive membrane, which i- 
often efther ligttly or severely iuflamed. When 
inflamed, it secretes pevcullar Liquid or semi- 
liquid deposit, which must be got tld of in some 
way. It must either be absorbed. swallowed, 
orspit out. The causes which produce it pre 
vent its absorption. To swallow it is to afflict 
the stouripuch with that whigh Is not inal. 
gestible, but also p-isonous. To spit it out 
scems the only way tuo get rid cf it And so 
along the street and in pub'ic conveyances and 
iz halis, Churcher 8, theaters, stores, and even 
“ant private upartments, we hear and see the 
coustant bawk, hawk, hawk, spit, spit, spit of 
thousands of peuple who wuuld like tu be free 
from the unclean habit, but vhu cannot, because 
they bave catarth. 

Our editor had vecasion recently to hold con- 
ver-alion with a gentieman whe was tormerly 
in buudage to this habit by reason of grievous 
catarrh, but who has of late years been thour- 
vughly emancipated from it. He is a gentleman 
of cuiture aud educatiuvuu: Mr. Chas. BE. Cady, 
at the head of Cady’s Business College, at Four 
teenth street aud University Piace, New York. 
in view of bis positivuu and the influence he 
hclds over young men, bis experience is worth 
quaing 

Mr. Cady’s catarrh was of iong standing ; prob- 
ably inherited. remarked tu Our eurrespuud- 
ent that in his early life he bad a few hobbies ou 
Lhe health question ; such, for instance, as that 
he should bathe freely in very culd water all 
wiuter, and that he shuuld sleep with mure colu 
air in his roum than most people considered 
yvod forthem. As he lived ia Ogdenburg, N.Y., 
he bad allthe faci'ities he wanted for making 
(he must of vould air aod cold water in wiuiry 
weather. 

the time I was twenty years old,” said 


| Mr Cady. ‘i had catarrh, deep seated and firm- 


ly fixed. It cume vn sv slowly that bardly 
knew it was Catarrh. lhadto use my handker- 
constantly. 1 was continually bawking 
and spitting ‘ibe habit grew upon me. It be- 
came uv great Nuisalce tu inyseil, as know it 
was to other people. There was @ constant 
jute my throat. talways bad a weak 
stomach, and this wade'it weaker. | was Dut 
prostrated, nor was | such a dyspeptic that 1 
could not eat my food ; but 1 was in sluvery (0 thie 
horrible catarrh, und 1 saw no way excape from i, 

* Aiter trying sundry catairh remedies without 
advantage. | concludeu to Mase an experiment 
with Compound Oxygen, foc which purpase | 
consulted Ur. ‘lurner, at the New York office of 
Drs. starhey & talen. I procured a ilume 
Treatment: Ja about Jour weeks great improve- 
ment was vis 1 continued the treatment jor 
nearly siz mouths at intervals; my catarrh, whi h 
nud been  nusucal'y obstinate, was nowalanend. 
unjreaxant secretions disappeared, aud alsy the 
pain la my heal which had avcompunied them. 
the necessity for buwking and spitting Ceased. 
and 1 was sree that unpleasant bonduge, My 
stumach grew stronger and my digestivu better, 
and secon inue to the present time. 

This ua<aboul thrie yearsago Sincethen [have 
had no. elurn of the alarrh, aud have nol needed 
any more Compound Uaxygen. | know my cure 


| mus: be reasouab!y permauent, forl have taken 


several slight colds have passed away 
without leaving any evil effects. Diming my 
Catarrhal days such colds would have aggra, ated 
my disease lo wa serious exteut and cuused me 
wuch annoyance. 

** With my cafarrh gone and my genera! health 
greatly improved, you may quute me as freely as 
you please as a tirm believer iu the Virtues of 
Compound Oxygen. 

* I wish for tue sake of the thousands who are 
by their catarrh constanily bawkinug and 


isease could know of 

muke trialofict. | 

do fur tli@ns what ft su thuroughiy done 


ur 

A” Treative on Compound Oxygen,” containing 
a history of the discoveryund inode of action of 
this remarkable curati.e agent, darge eu 


ord of sueprising cures In Cunsumplen, Cutarh, 


Neuratvia, Asthina, ete., and a \ 
range uf diseases, will bu sent / 


RKEY 
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That exceedingly disagreeable and very preva- 
lent disease, catarrh,is caused by scrofulous | catarrh is not attended toin season. The disease 
talnt in the blood. Hood's Sarsaparilla, by its frequently destroys the sense of smeli and often 
powerful purifying and vitalizing action upon | develops into bronebi:is or pulmonary consump- 
the blood, speedily removes the cause, and thus | tion. Undoubtedly many cass of consump 
effects a radical and permanent cure of catarrh. | tion originate in catarrh. Hood's Sarsapariila 
Those who suffer from its varied symptoms—un- | cures catarrh, and has even effected remarkable 
comfortable flow from the nose, offensive breath, | cures of consumption Itself, in its early stages 
ringing and bursting noises in the ears, swelling | A book containing statements of many eutea by 
of the soft parts of the throat, nervous prostra- | Hood's Sarsaparilla will be sent freeto all who 
tion, ete.—should take Hood's Sarsaparilla. send address to C. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


The Best Medicine Catarrh | and ‘moure Blood 
SAparilia Has fie 

I have suffered with catarrh in my head for | catarrh and blood ete 
years, and paid out handreds of dol!ars for medi- | ever used.” A BAL Syracuse, N. ¥ 
cines, but have heretofore received only tempo “I suffered three sears with ‘eatarth and my 
rary relief. I began totake Hood's Sarsaparilla, | general health was poor in consequence W hep 
and now my catarrh is nearly cured, the weak-| i took Hood's Sarsapatilla I found I had the — 
ness of my body ts all gone, my appetite is good — | rignt remedy. The catarth is yielding, as Hood's 
in fact, I feel like another person. Hood's Sarsa- Sar-apari la is cleansing my b.ood and the gen 
parillaisthe best medicine I have ever taken.” | eral tone of my system is improving " FRANK 
Mrs. A. CUNNINGHAM, Providence, R. I. WasuBr RN, Roc bester, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1: six for Made/ Sold by all drucgists. 3! : 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. only by C. I. HOOD & CO, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 100 Doses One Dollar 
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LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 


Mezzo Knee als) Miesioso Percassion Patent (ombination Sweil. 


To which is added the AEROSTATIC EXPRESSION INDICATOR, or REGULATOR. which shows at a glance the 
amount of pressure upon the Bellows; like a Com pass to ithe ehip is this Dew improvement tv the organ. 

The great popularity of * The Beethoven Organ’ makes its :ale exceed by many thomsands that of any other style 
made by us. As shown in the picture. it is a beautiful piece of farniture. and an ornament te any parior. It is 
made of selected material. Heavy Kiack Walnut (ase, with Kaised Panel», highly polished, Scroll and Carved Work 
useil freely in the ornamentation, thus making it a model instrument. 

The great variety of Patents owned by the Keatty Organ and Piane Co., and nsed in this instrument, together with 

echanica ects, make it combine more excellences instruments that ar ougb 
dealers tor several dollars. 


A MOM En 
will show yon the certainty of securing a superior instrument by «rdering from ua. Dealers can trust to their own 
shrewdness and the ignorance of the purchaser to conceal defects inthe instruments they e cannot know 
who will teat ours, and must send instruments of quality so that their merits sre apparent: theref.-e 
you no risk. so order direct from this adverti-ernent. and REMEMBER the O:gan will he shipped immediat: !y 
on receipt of the money and order. If you find om fair trial the instrument is net equal to gnarantee, it may be r-- 


turned at our expense, and the purchase money will be promptly refunded. Agcras: 
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